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THE BOSTON FARM SCHOOL. 

Last week we gave a very fine picture of the 
Blind Asylum, at South Boston Point, just on 
the edge of our harbor; below we give a scene 
not far removed from the former, being an origi- 
nal and accurate view of the Farm School. This 
institution is on Thompson’s Island, about four 
miles from the city, and about a mile from Dor- 
chester. By its insular position and salubrious 
air, it affords peculiar advantages for accom- 
plishing the purposes of the institution. It con- 
tains one hundred and forty acres of land, about 
seven'y-two of which are under cultivation ; the 
remainder being devoted to pasturage and the 
accommodation of the pupils. The soil consists 
of a rich loam, with a light sub-soil, and is well 
adapted to the raising of all the grains and vege- 


tables usually cultivated in New England. The 
establishment is situated on the highest part of 
the island, and commands an extensive view of 
the city, its harbor and surrounding country. It 
is a substantial brick edifice, with a projecting 
centre and two wings. The first floor contains 
a wash-room, kitchens, dining-hall and office ; 
the second, a very spacious school-room, and 
several apartments for the superintendent, fami- 
ly and teachers. The boys’ sleeping-room is in 
the third story, and is fitted up with beds in such 
@ manner as to separate cach boy from his neigh- 
bor, and permit the teacher, who sleeps with 
them, to overlook their conduct. The establish- 
ment at the island is under the immediate direc- 
tion of a superintendent, a matron, and an in- 
structor. A school is kept, both morning and 


THE BOSTON FARM SCHOOL, AT THOMPSON'S ISLAND, BOSTON HARBOR, 


afternoon, for about six hours daily, in which are 
taught the elements of useful knowledge: read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography and grammar. 
During the evening, especially in the winter 
months, instruction is also given in the first prin- 
ciples of agriculture, horticulture, botany, ete. 
The moral and religious culture of the pupils is 
an object of pre-eminent importance in an insti- 
tution like this; and, of course, it is the aim of 
the managers, as far as practicable, to make the 
whole discipline and instruction of the pupil, 
whilst upon the island, bear upon his moral and 
religious nature. There is a good collection of 
juvenile books, selected with due regard to the 
character and capacities of the pupils, to which 
the boys have access. That the pupils may be 

ined to habits of order and ioday, and en- 


abled, when they leave the institution, to pursue 
some occupation by which they may gain a live- 
lihood, they are required to perform as much of 
the manual labor done on the farm, and in the 
house, as their various ages and capacities will 
permit. During the season of farming opera- 
tions, all the boys in the institution, of sufficient 
age and strength, are regularly employed in la- 
bor on the farm, under the care of the superin- 
tendent, who is a practical farmer. The object 
is to make them skilful, practical farmers. At 
the age of twenty-one, each boy is entitled to a 
suit of clothes ; and, if apprenticed to a farmer, 
to one hundred dollars in money in addition. 
The present number of boys in the institution is 
ninety-four ; and there are accommodations for 
one hundred. 
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HEART’S SECRET: 


THE FORTUNES 


OF A SOLDIER. 


A Story of Love and the Low Latitudes, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
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CHAPTER 


“TI wonder,” said he to himself, somewhat 
curiously, “ why Ruez does not come to-day? it 
is his hour—ay, must be even past the time, and 
the boy loyge me too well to neglect me now, 
when I am so near my end. Hark! is that his 
step? No; and yet it must be; it is too light 
for the guard or turnkey. O yes, that is my 
door, certainly, and here he is, sure enough. I 
knew he would come.” 

As the prisoner said this, the door slowly 
opened on its rusty and creaking hinges, and the 
turnkey immediately closed it after the new 
comer, who was somewhat closely wrapped in 
the profuse folds of a long Spanish cloak. 

“ Well, Ruez,” said Captain Bezan, quite leis- 
urely, and without turning his head towards the 
door, “I had begun to fear that you would not 
come today. You know you are the only being 
I see, except the turnkey, and I’m quite sensitive 
about your visits, my dear boy. However, you 
are here, at last; sit down.” ; 

“ Captain Bezan, it appears to me that you do 
not welcome me very cordially,” said Isabella 
Gonzales, in reply, and a little archly. 

“ Lady!” said the prisoner, springing to his 
feet as though he had been struck by an electric 
shock, “ Senorita Isabella Gonzales, is it possible 
that you have remembered me at such a time— 
me, who am so soon to die ?” 

Isabella Gonzales had now thrown back the 
ample folds of the cloak she wore, and lifting her 
brother’s cap from her head, her beautiful hair 
fell into its accustomed place, and with a slight 
blush tinging either cheek, she stood before the 
young soldier in his cell, an object of ineffable 
interest and beauty. 

“ Heaven bless you, lady,” said the prisoner, 
kneeling at her feet. 

“Nay. I pray you, sir, Captain.Bezan, do 
not kneel at such a time.” , 

“Ah! lady, how can I thank yon in feeble 
words for this sweet ray of sunshine that you 
have cast athwart my dark and dreary path? I 
no longer remember that I am to die—that my 
former comrades are to pierce my heart with 
bullets. I cannot remember my fate, lady, since 
you have rendered me so happy. You have 
shown me that I did not mistake the throne at 
which I have secretly worshipped—that, all good 
and pure as you are, you would not forget Lo- 
renzo Bezan, the poor, the lonely soldier who had 
dared to tell you how dearly he loved you.” 

As he spoke, Isabella Gonzales seemed for dne 
moment to forget herself in the realizations of 
the scene. She listened to his thrice eloquent 
words with eyes bent upon the ground at first, 
and then gazing tenderly upon him, and now 

that he had ceased to speak, they sought once 
more the floor of the room in silence. He could 
not but construe these delicate demonstrations 
in his favor, and drawing close to her side, he 
pressed her hand tenderly to his lips. The touch 
seemed ‘to act like magic, and aroused her to 
present consciousness, while she started as if in 
amazement. All the pride of her disposition 
was instantly aroused ; she felt that for a single 
moment she had forgotten herself, and to retrieve 
the apparent acquiescence that she had seemed to 
show to the condemned soldier’s words and tale 
of love, she now appeared to think that she must 
assume all the hauteur of character that usually 
governed her in her intercourse with his sex 


and the world generally. It was but a simple 


struggle, and all her self possession was rallied 
again to her service and absolute control. 

“Captain Bezan,” she said, with assumed dig- 
nity, and drawing herself up in all her beauty of 
person to its full height, “I came not hither to 
hear such talk as this from we. nor to submit to 
such familiarity, and I trust, sir, that you will 
henceforth remember your station, and respect 
mine.” 

The breast of the prisoner heaved with inward 
emotion, in the struggle to suppress its outward 
show, and he bit his lips until the blood nearly 
flowed. His face instantly became the picture 
of despair ; for her words had planted that grief 
and sorrow in his heart which the fear of death 
could not arouse there. Even Isabella Gonzales 
seemed for a moment struck with the effect of 
her repulse ; but her own proud heart would not 
permit her to recall one word she had uttered. 

“T would not leave you, Captain Bezan,” said 
she, at length, as she gathered the ample folds of 
the cloak about her, “ without once more tendering 
to you my most earnest thanks for your great 
services to our family. You know to what I 
refer. “I need not tell you,” she continued, 
with a quivering lip, “that my father has done 
all in his power to have your sentence remitted, 
but, alas! to no effect. Tacon seems to be re- 
solved, and unchangeable.” 

As she spoke thus, spite of all her assumed 
pride and self-control, a tear trembled in her 
eye, and her respiration came quickly—almost 
in sobs! 

The young soldier looked at her silently for a 
moment; at first he seemed puzzled; he was 
weighing in his own mind the meaning of all 
this as contrasted with the repulse he had just 
received, and with the estimate he had before 
formed of her; at last, seeming to read the spirit 
that had possessed her, he said : 

“ Ah, lady, I bless you a thousand times for 
that tear !” 

“‘ Nay, sir, I do not understand you,” she said, 
quickly. 

“Nor your own heart either, lady, else you 
disguise its truth. Ah! why should all this be 
so? why should hearts be thus masked ?” 

“ Sir, this is positive impertinence,” said Isa- 
bella Gonzales, struggling once more to sum- 
mon her pride to sustain her. 

“ Impertinence, lady ?” repeated the prisoner, 
sadly. 

“ That was my word, sir,” answered the proud 
girl, with assumed harshness. 

“No, it would be impossible for me, on the 
very brink of the grave, to say aught but the 
truth ; and I love you too deeply, too fervently, 
to be impertinent. You do not know me, lady. 
In my heart I have reared an altar to worship 
at, and that shrine for three years has been thy 
dearly loved form. How dearly and passionately 
I have loved—what a chastening influence it has 
produced upon my life, my comrades, who know 
not yet the cause, could tell you. To-morrow I 
must die. While I hoped one day to win your 
love, life was most dear to me, and I was happy. 
I could then have clung to life with as much te- 
nacity as any one. But, lady, I find that I have 
been mistaken ; my whole dream,of fancy, of 
love, is gone, and life is no better to me than a 
burden. I speak not im haste, nor in passion. 
You must bear me witness that Iam calm and 
collected; and I assure you that the bullets 
which end my existence will be but swift-winged 


messengers of peace to my already broken 
heart !” 

“Captain Bezan,” said Isabella, hesitating, 
and hardly speaking distinctly. 

“ Well, lady?” 

“ How could you have so deceived yourself? 
How could you possibly suppose that one in your 
sphere of life could hope to be united to one in 
mine?” asked Isabella Gonzales, with a half 
averted face and a trembling voice, as she spoke. 


“Tt was foolhardy, sir; it was more than that; 


it was preposterous !” 

“ Lady, you are severe.” 

“T speak but truth, Captain Bezan, and your 
own good sense will sustain it.” 

“] forgot your birth and rank, your wealth— 
everything. I acknowledge this, in the love I 
bore you; and, lady, I still feel, thathad not my 
career been thus summarily checked, I might yet 
have won your love. Nay, lady, do not frown ; 
true love never despairs—never is disheartened— 
never relinquishes the object that it loves, while 
there is one ray of light yet left to guide it on. 


It did seem to me now, when we are parting so. 


surely forever, that it might have -been, on your 
part, more kindly, and that you would, by a smile, 
or even a tear-drop, for my sake, have thus 
blessed me, and lightened my heavy steps to the 
field of execution and of trial. 

Isabella Gonzales, as she listened to his words, 
could no longer suppress her feelings, but cover- 
ing her face with her hands, she wept for a mo- 
ment like a child. Pride was of no avail; the 
heart had asserted its supremacy, and would not 
be controlled. 

“ You take advantage of my woman’s heart, 
sir,” she said, at last. “I cannot bear the idea 
that any one should suffer, and more particularly 
one who has endeared himself to me and mine 
by such important service as you have done. 
Do not think that tears argue aught for the wild 
tale you have uttered, sir. I would not have 
you deceive yourself so much ; but I am a wo- 
man, and cannot view violence or grief un- 
moved !” 

“Say, rather, lady,” added the soldier, most 
earnestly, “ that you are pure, beautiful, and good 
at heart, but that pride, that only alloy of thy 
most lovely character, chokes its growth in your 
bosom.” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Well, Senorita Isabella.” 

“ Enough of this,” she said, hastily and much 
excited. “I must leave you now, captain. It 
is neither fitting that I should hear, nor that you 
should utter such words as these to Isabella 
Gonzales. Farewell!” 

“ Lady, farewell,” replied the prisoner, more 
by instinct than by any comprehension that she 
was actually about to leave him. 

“I pray you, Captain Bezan, do not think 
that I cherish any unkind thoughts towards you,” 
she said, turning when at the door; “on the 
contrary, I am by no means unmindful of my 
indebtedness to you; but far be it from me to 
sanction a construction of my feelings or actions 
which my heart will not second.” 

“Lady, your word is law to me,” replied the 
submissive prisoner. 

When she had gone, and the rough grating of 
the turnkey’s instruments had done sounding in 
his ear, Captain Bezan remained a moment look- 
ing upon the spot where she had stood, with ap- 
parent amazement. He could not realize that 
she had been there at all ; and hardest of all, that 
she had left him so abruptly. But her “farewell” 
still rang in his ears, and throwing himself upon 
his rude seat, with his face buried in his hands, 
he exclaimed : 

“Welcome, welcome death! 
thou wert here already !” 


CHAPTER LX. 
THE EXECUTION SCENE. 


Tue morning was bright and beautiful that 
ushered in the day which was appointed for the 
execution of Captain Lorenzo Bezan, in accord- 
ance with the sentence passed upon him. The 
birds carolled gaily in the little grove that is 
formed about the fountain which fronts the gov- 
ernor-general’s palace and the main barracks of 
the army, while the fresh, soft air from inland 
came loaded with delicious flavors and sweet 
aroma. Nature could hardly have assumed a 


I would that 


more captivating mood than she wore at that 
time. 

The soldiers, who sauntered about the Plaza, 
and hung around the doors of the guard house, 
that which the 


—— 


bright and beautiful tropical morning might be 
supposed to induce. They knew only too well 
of the tragedy that was that day to be enacted ; 
such oceasions—the spilling of the tide of life, in 
cold blood—suited not their ehivalrous notions 
at any time, much Tess so now, for they loved 
the officer who was to lose his life—a victim to 
Harero—whom, again, few men respected, either 
as a soldier or a man—his character was repulsive 
to nearly all. 

“ So the captain is to be shot to-day,” remarked 
one of Captain Bezan’s own company, to a com- 
rade whom he had just met in the Plaza. 

** Yes, I had rather it had been—” 

“Hush, Alonzo,” said his companion, observ- 
ing General Harero walking across the street. 

* That is he, and he is the only man I ever 
saw,” continued the other, “‘ that I would like to 
see shot in cold blood. Poor Bezan, he’s sacri- 
ficed to the general !” 

“I wonder what gave the trouble between 
them.” 

“Don’t know ; some say there’s a lady in the 
case.” 

“T hadn’t heard of that.” 

“ Yes, you know he challenged the general ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Well, that was about a lady, in some way ; 
I heard one of the officers say so.” 

“ The first file do the business.” 

“ Yes, and thankful am I, Alonzo, that you 
and I are in the fourth section.” 


The hour appointed for the execution of the 
sentence had nearly arrived, and the steady roll 
of the drum beat the regiment to which Captain 
Bezan’s company belonged, to the line. His 
own immediate company was formed on the side 
of the Plaza at right angles with the rest of the 
line, in all some thousand rank and file. This 
company “stood at ease,” and the men hung 
their heads, as if ashamed of the business they 
were about to perform. In the rest of the line 
the men exchanged a few words with each other, 
now and then, quietly, but the company referred _ 
to, spoke not a word to each other. Their offi- 
cers stood in a little knot by themselves, and evi- 
dently felt sad at heart when they remembered 
the business before them, for their comrade con- 
demned to die had been a universal favorite. 


But a few moments transpired, after the form- 

ing of the line, before an aid-de-camp approached 
and transmitted an order to the first-lieutenant, 
now commanding the company, and the first file 
of twelve men were marched away to the rear of 
the barracks, while the rest of the company were 
sent to the prison to do guard duty in escorting 
the prisoner to the ground. It seemed to them 
as though this additional insult might have been 
spared to the prisoner—that of being guarded by 
his late command, in place of any other portion 
of the regiment being detailed for this service. 
But this was General Harero’s management, 
who seemed to gloat in his own diabolical pur- 
poses. 
In the meantime the prisoner had risen that 
morning from his damp, rude couch, and had 
completed his simple toilet with more than usual 
neatness. After offering up a sincere prayer, 
and listening to the words of the priest who had 
been sent to prepare him for the last hour, he 
declared calmly that he was ready todie. He 
had looked for Ruez Gonzales, and wondered 
not a little that the boy had not come to bid him 
farewell that morning—a last, long farewell. 
“‘ Perhaps his young heart was too full for him 
to do so,” said thedoomed soldier; “and yet I 
should have felt happier to see him again. It is 
strange how much his purity and gentleness of 
character have caused me to love him. Next to 
Isabella Gonzales, surely that boy is nearest to 
my heart. Poor Ruez will miss me, for the boy 
loves me much.” 

As he mused thus to himself, the steady and 
regular tread of armed men was heard approach- ° 
ing his prison door, and the young soldier knew 
full well for what purpose they came. In a few 
moments after, he who had formerly been his 
second in command entered the cell and saluted 
the prisoner respectfully, 

“ Captain Bezan,” said the lieutenant, “ I need 
not explain in detail to you the very unpleasant 
business upon which I have been at this time 
sent, nor add,” continued the officer, in a lower* 
tone of voice, ‘how much I regret the fate that 
awaits you.” 

“Nay, Ferdinand,” answered Captain Bezan, 
calmly, ‘‘say nothing of the matter, but give me 
your hand, my friend, and do your duty.” 

“Would to God J could in any way avoid it, 
Lorenzo,” said his brother officer, whe had lexg 
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been associated with him, and who had loved 
him well. 

“ Regrets are useless, Ferdinand. You know 
we all have our allotted time, and mine has come. 
You shall see that I will die like a soldier.” 

-“ Ay, Lorenzo; but in such a way; so heart- 
lessly, so needlessly, so in cold blood ; alas! why 
were you so imprudent? I am no woman, com- 
rade. You have fought in the same field, 
and slept in the same tent with me oftentimes, 
and you know that I have laid the sod upon my 
companion’s breast without a murmur, without 
a complaint; but this business is too much for 
me !” 

“ Fie, fie, man,” said the prisoner, with as- 
sumed indifference ; “look upon it as a simple 
duty ; you but falfil an order, and there’s the 
end of it.” 

“«T can’t, for the life of me, I can’t!” 

“ Why, my good fellow, come to think of it, 
you should not complain, of all others, since it 
gives you promotion and the command of our 
brave boys.” 

A look of deep reproach was the only answer 
he received to this remark. 

“ Forgive me, Ferdinand, forgive me. I did 
but jest,” he continued, quickly, as he again 
grasped the hand of his comrade between his 
own. 

“Say no more, Lorenzo. Is there aught I 
can do for you before we march ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

*‘ No little boon—no service you would like to 
trust to a friend and comrade ?” 

“ My papers are all arranged and addressed 
to you, with directions how I should like to have 
them disposed of. There is nothing else, Ferdi- 
nand.” 

“Tt will be my melancholy pleasure to follow 
your wishes implicitly,” was the reply. 

“ Thank you, Ferdinand.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Then we must at once away.” 

“ One moment —stay, Ferdinand ; tell my poor 
boys who act the executioners, those of the first 
file, to fire low—at my heart, Ferdinand! You 
will remember ?” 

“ Alas! yes,” said his comrade, turning sud- 
denly away from the prisoner. 

“ And tell them, Ferdinand, that I most heart- 
ily and sinerely forgive them for the part they 
are called upon to play in this day’s drama.” 

“T will—I will.” 

“ That is all. I have no other request, and 
am prepared now to follow you,” he added, with 
a calm and resigned expression of countenance. 

The drum beat—the file opened—the prisoner 
took his position, and the detachment of men 
whom he had so often commanded amid the 
carnage of battle and the roar of cannon, now 
guarded him towards the place of his execution. 

Lorenzo Bezan had but a little way to march ; 
but still a blush suffused his face as he passed, 
thus humiliated, through the public Plaza, where 
he had so often paraded his company before. 
All eyes were now bent upon him, from the 
humblest to the highest, for he was well known, 
and his fate had created much remark among 
all. He was marched quietly to the rear of the 
barracks, and as the company filed by the guard 
house, to the long open space on the city side, 
just opposite Moro Castle, he distinctly heard a 
voice from one of the windows say : 

“God bless and help you, Captain Bezan |” 


He turned partially round ‘to see the speaker, 
but no one was visible. He was sure it was 
Ruez’s voice, and wondering why he did not 
come forward to meet his eye, he marched on to 
the plain where the entire division of General 
Harero’s command was drawn up to witness the 
scene. It is difficult to conceive, and much 
more so to describe, such an impressive sight as 
presented itself at this moment to the spectator. 
There was so much mockery in the brilliant 
uniforms, flaunting plumes and gilded accoutre- 
ments of the soldiery, when contrasted with the 
purpose of the scene, that one could hardly con- 
template the sight even for a moment with ordi- 
nary composure. 

The prisoner, attended by a private and two 
officers, was led to his position, where, divested 
of his coat, he stood simply in his linen and 
nether garments, and quietly submitted to have 
his hands bound behind him, while he exchanged 
a few pleasant words with those who were about 
him. At a signal from the provost marshal, one 
of the officers essayed to bind a handkerchief be- 
fore his eyes, but at an earnest request to the 


contrary by the prisoner, he desisted, and in a 


moment after he stood alone beside the open 
grave that had been dug to receive his remains ! 

Behind him rolled the ocean, mingling with 
the waters of the Gulf Stream; on either side 
were ranged the long line of infantry that formed 
his division, while in front was ranged his own 
company, and some ten yards in front of them 
stood the file of thirteen men who were to be his 
executioners. They had just been supplied with 
their muskets by an officer, and were told that 
one was without ball, that each one might hope 
his was not the hand to slay his former comrade 
in arms. Another signal from the provost, and 
the lieutenant commanding Captain Bezan’s 
company advanced from the rear to the side of 
the first file to his regular position, at the same 
time saying in a low voice : 

“ Fire low, my men, as you love our former 
comrade—aim at his heart !”’ 

A glance, and a sad one of intelligence, was 
all he could receive from the men. Two or three 
successive orders brought the file to the proper 
position for firing. 

At that moment Lorenzo Bezan, with a slight 
exertion of the great physical strength which he 
possessed, easily broke the cords asunder that 
bound his wrists behind him, and dashing the 
dark hair from his high and manly forehead, he 
calmly folded his arms upon his breast, and 
awaited the fire that was to end his existence. 
The fearful word was given by the officer, and 
so still was every one, so breathless the whole 
scene, that the order was distinctly heard through 
the entire length of the lines. 

The morning sun shone like living fire along 
the polished barrels of the guns, as the muzzles 
all ranged in point towards the heart of the con- 
demned. In spite of the effort not to do so, the 
officer paused between the order to aim, and that 
to fire. The word appeared to stick in his 
throat, and he opened his mouth twice before he 
couid utter the order; but at last he did so, dis- 
tinctly, though with a powerful effort. 

The sharp, quick report of the muskets that 
followed this order, seemed to jar upon every 
heart among that military throng, except, indeed, 
of him who sat upon a large dapple gray horse, 
at the right of the line, and whose insignia be- 
spoke him to be the commanding officer, General 
Harero. He sat upon his horse like a statue, 
with a calm but determined expression upon his 
features, while a stern smile might be observed 
to wreathe his lips for an instant at the report of 
the guns fired by the executing file. 


But see, as the smoke steadily sweeps to sea- 
ward, for a moment it completely covers the 
spot where the victim stood, and now it sweeps 
swiftly off over the water. But what means that 
singular murmur so audible along the line—that 
movement of surprise and astonishment observed 
in all directions ? 

Behold, there stood erect the unharmed form 
of Lorenzo Bezan! Nota hair of his head was 
injured ; not a line of his noble countenance was 
in the least distorted. As calm as though nought 
had happened, he stood there unmoved. He 
had so braced himself to the effort, that nothing 
human could have unnerved him. Hastily di- 
recting an aid-de-camp to the spot with some 
new order, General Harero issued another to his 
officers for the lines to be kept firm, and prepar- 
ations were instantly set about for another and 
more certain attempt upon the life of the con- 
demned, who seemed to the spectators to have 
escaped by some divine interposition, little less 
than a miracle. 

At that instant there dashed into the area a 
mounted aid-de-camp, bearing the uniform of 
the governor-general’s suite, and riding directly 
up to General Harero, he handed him a paper. 
Tt was done before the whole line of military and 
the spectators, all of whom seemed to know as 
well its purport as did the general after reading it. 

“A reprieve! A reprieve!” ran from mouth 
to mouth along the whole length of the line, 
until at last it broke out in one wild huzza, defy- 
ing all discipline. 

Those nearest to General Harero heard him 
utter a curse, deep but suppressed, for the sur- 
mise of the multitude was correct. Captain Be- 
zan had been reprieved; and, probably, in fear 
of this very thing, the general of the division had» 
taken upon himself to set the time of execution 
one hour earlier than had been announced to 
Tacon—a piece of villany that had nearly cut off 
the young soldier from the clemency that the 
governor had resolved to extend to him at the 
very last moment, when the impressiveness of 
the scene should have had its effect. 

Issuing one or two basty orders, General Ha- 


rero put spurs to his horse and dashed off ‘the | 


grounds with chagrin but too plainly written in 
his face not to betray itself. He could even de- 
tect a hiss now and then from the crowd, as he 
passed; and one or two, bolder than the rest, 
cast epithets at him in vile language, but he 
paused not to listen. He was no favorite with 
citizens or soldiers, and hastily dismounting at 
the door of the palace, he sought his own room 
with feelings of suppressed rage and bitterness. 

But what was the meaning of those twelve 
musketeers all missing their aim? So vexed 
was General Harero at this, that his first order 
was for their united arrest; but that had been 
countermanded now, since the governor had re- 
prieved the prisoner ; for the general saw that he 
stood in a false position, in having changed the 
hour for execution, and did not care to provoke 
a controversy that might lead to his exposure 
before the stern justice of Tacon, and he did well 
to avoid it. 

It was very plain to officers and men that there 
had been foul play somewhere, and so excited 
had the division become by this time, that the 
officers began to look seriously at each other, 
fearing an immediate outbreak and disregard of 
discipline. It was atime to try the troops, if 
one had ever occurred. They would have stood 
firm and have received an enemy’s fire without 
wavering ; but there seemed some cold-blooded 
rascality here, in the arriving of the reprieve after 
the twelve men had fired, even though they did 
so ineffectually. 

Quick, stern orders were quickly passed from 
line to line, the division was wheeled into col- 
umn, the drums beat a quick march, and the 
whole column passed up the Calle del Ignasio 
towards the frontof the main barracks, where, 
lest the symptoms, already referred to, should 
ripen into something more serious still, orders 
were issued to keep the division still under arms. 

In the meantime, Captain Lorenzo Bezan, still 
as calm as though nought had occurred, was 
marched back to his cell in the prison, to hear 
the conditions upon which the reprieve, as dic- 
tated by Tacon, was granted. As he passed the 
guard house again, on his return, he heard his 
name called as he had heard it when he marched 
with the guard : 

“ God bless you, Captain Bezan !”’ 

“ Strange,” thought the prisoner—he knew it 
for Ruez Gonzales’s voice at once; ‘‘ where can 
that boy be secreted?” He mused for a second 
of time. This was the portion of the guard 
room where the officer on duty had loaded the 
guns for his execution, and from here they had 
been taken and passed into the hands of the men. 
It did not require much penetration on the part 
of the reprieved soldier to understand now the 
reason why these t#elve men had missed their 
aim ! 

How it was accomplished, of courye he knew 
not; nor could he hardly surmise in his own 
mind, so very strictly is the care of such matters 
attended to under all like circumstances; but 
one thing he felt perfectly sure of, and indeed he 
was right in his conjecture—Ruez had drawn the 


bullets from the guns! 


CHAPTER X. 


THE BANISHMENT. 


Lorenzo Bezan had hardly reached his place 
of confinement, once more, before he was waited 
upon by the secretary of the governor-general, 
who explained to him the terms on which his 
reprieve was granted, viz., that he should leave 
the territory and soil of Cuba by the next home- 
ward bound packet to Spain, to remain there, 
unless otherwise ordered by special direction of 
the government. His rank as captain of infantry 
was secured to him, and the usual exhortation 
in such cases was detailed, as to the hope that 
the present example might not be lost upon him, 
as to the matter of a more strict adherence to 
the subject of military discipline. 

Repugnant as was the proposition to leave the 
island while life was his, Lorenzo Bezan had no 
alternative but to do so; and, moreover, when 
he considered the attraction that held him on the 
spot, how the Senorita Isabella Gonzales had 
treated him, when she had every reason to be- 
lieve that it was his last meeting with her, and 
nearly the last hour of his life, he saw that if she 
would treat him thus at such a moment, then, 
when he had not the excuse of remarkable exi- 
gency and the prospect of certain death before 
himi, she would be no kinder. It was while ex- 
ercised by such thoughts as these that he an- 
swered the secretary : 


“ Bear my thanks, with much respect, to the 
governor-general, and tell him that I accept from 
him his noble clemency and justice, the boon of 
my life, on his own terms.” 

The secretary bowed low and departed. 

We might tell the reader how Lorenzo Bezan 
threw himself upon his bed of straw, and wept 
like a child—how-he shed there the first tears he 
had shed since his arrest, freely and without a 
check. His heart seemed to bleed more at the 
idea of leaving the spot where Isabella lived, 
and yet to live on himself, elsewhere, than his 
spirit had faltered at the idea of certain death. 
Her last cruel words, and the proud spirit she 
exhibited towards him, were constantly before 
his eyes. 

“O,” said he, half aloud, “how I have wor- 
shipped, how adored that fairest of God’s ered- 
tures !”” 

At moments he had thought that he saw 
through Isabella’s character—at moments had 
truly believed that he might by assiduity, per- 
haps, if favored by fortune, win her love, and, 
may be, her hand in marriage. At any rate, 
with his light and buoyant heart, there was sun- 
shine and hope enough in the future to irradiate 
his soul with joy, until the last scene in his drama 
of life, added to that of her last cold farewell ! 

He was soon informed that the vessel which 
was to take him to Spain would sail on the fol- 
lowing morning, and that no further time would 
be permitted to him on the island. He resolved 
to write one last letter of farewell to Isabella 
Gonzales, and then to depart ; and calling upon 
the turnkey for writing materials, which were 
now supplied to him, he wrote as follows : 


“Dear Lavy: Strange circumstances, with 
which you are doubtless well acquainted by 
this time, have changed my punishment from 
death to banishment. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it would hardly be called banishment for 
any person to be sent from a foreign clime to 
the place of his nativity ; nor would it appear to 
be such to me, wire it not that I leave behind 
me the only being I have ever really loved—the 
idol angel of my heart—she who has been to 
me life, soul, everything, until now, when I am 
wretched beyond description ; because without 
hope, all things would be as darkness to the hu- 
man heart. 

“T need not review our brief acquaintanceship, 
or reiterate to you the feelings I have already 
expressed. If you can’ judge between true love 
and gallantry, you know whether I am sincere or 
otherwise. I*tould not offer you wealih, Isabella 
Gonzales. I could not offer you rank. I have 
no fame to share with you; but O, if it be the 
will of Heaven that another should call you wife, 
I pray that he may love you as I have done. I 
am not so selfish but that I can utter this prayer 
with all my heart, and in the utmost sincerity. 

“ The object of this hasty scrawl is once more 
to say to you farewell; for it is sweet to me even 
to address you. May God bless your dear 
brother, wha has done much to sustain me, 
bowed dawn as I have been with misfortune, and 
broken in spirit; and may the especial blessing 
of Heaven rest ever on and around you. 

“ This will ever be the nightly prayer of 
Lorenzo Bezay.” 


When Isabella Gonzales received this note on 
the following day, its author was nearly a dozen 
leagues at sea, bound for the port of Cadiz, Spain! 
She hastily perused its contents again and again. 
looked off upon the open sea, as though she 
might be able to recall him, threw herself upon 
her couch, and wept bitter, scalding tears, until 
weary nature caused her to sleep.. 

At last Ruez stole into her room quietly, and 
finding her asleep, and a tear-drop glistening 
still upon her cheek, he kissed away the pearly 
dew and awoke her once more to consciousness. 
He, too, had learned of Captain Bezan’s sudden 
departure ; and by the open letter in his sister’s 
hand, to which he saw appended his dearly loved 
friend’s name, he judged that her weeping had 
been caused by the knowledge that he had left 
them—probably forever, 

Lorenzo Bezan should have seen her then, in 
her almost transcendent beauty, too proud, far 
too proud, to own even to herself that she loved 
the poor soldier ; yet her heart would thus unbid- 
den and spontaneously betray itself, in spite 
of all her proud calmness, and strong efforts 
at self-control. The boy looked at her earnestly ; 
twice he essayed to speak, and then, as if some 
after thought had changed his purpose, he kissed 
her again, and was silent. 

[to BE CONTINUED.) 
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SECOND ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF VIE 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

We present to our readers this week a continuation of our 
series of views of Niagara Falls. They are of the same 
effective character as those given in a former number, and 
furnish a fine idea of this stupendous wonder of the world, 
which has been the admiration of every lover of nature in 
its exhibitions of sublimity aud grandeur. From the sum- 
mit of the perpendicular rocks, at the base of which we have 
halted, the view, although composed of the same elements, 
presents a totally different combination of lines. The 
American Fall no longer thunders overhead ; it boils at our 
feet, and the lower gulf expands beneath our eyes like a 
vast arena, as far as the English Fall, whose shifting curtain 
extends in the form of a horse-shoe from one bend to the 
other. On the upper plateau is traced the curve of the 
Great Rapids, intercepted on the left by the shadows of Iris 
Island. The Hog’s Back, which faces us, towers above 
Prospect Island, enveloped in a belt of foam, above the level 
of which its soil rises but a few feet. Halting on the ex- 
treme point of the American shore, we can dip our feet in 
the Rapids at the very point where they launch into the abyss. 
To cross the river, a line of ferry boats has been established 
below the American Fall. The passage, secured from dan- 
ger by the solidity of the boats, and the skill of the oarsmen, 
offers no inconveniences but the motion of the waters still 
egitated by the recoil of their fall, and the fine and penctra- 
ting rain which the wind often sweeps over the transit of the 
boats, to the great discomfort of thg passengers. To spare 
the latter the fatigue of a long descent to the shore, the 
gigantic wall of granite on the American side has been 
deeply excavated ; then, by filling up the vacuum at the base 
with the masses detached from the summit, a slope, steep 
but regular; has been formed, on which a double iron track 
has been laid. Two cars, each containing perhaps a dozen 
persons, furnished with seats arranged like those of an am- 
phitheatre,-move upon this inclined plane. They are at- 
tached to each other by an enormous cable and iron chains 
the length of the descent, so that by the same movements, 
one car ascends while the other is descending. You thus 
behold yourself transported under a curved gallery, from 
the upper platform of the Rapids to the lower level of the 


A GENERAL VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, FROM THE AMERICAN SIDE. 


GENERAL VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS FROM THE CANADA SIDE. 


WS OF NIAGARA FALLS. 


river. This descent is not entirely divested of something . 
terrifying. It is very difficult, once launched upon your 
course, not to keep thinking that if the cable should break, 
the car would escape, and you would be crushed and pul- 
verized to atoms before reaching the shores of the river. 
But at Niagara the traveller becomes necessarily familiarized 
with this sort of chance. On the opposite bank, the English 
have established a winding road, which allows vehicles to 
reach the landing-place, and by an odd contrast, a — 
station plants the standard of human civilization, like a de- 
fiance, almost, in the very teeth of the grand cataclysm of 
nature. At the top of the hill stands the Clifton House, 
and, a few hundred yards further, Point Victoria projects 
over the stream. hence, with a spirit calmed, and with 
the eye soothed by the distance of the cataracts, you can 
measure the distances, and analyze the marvels. It is the 
proper point, then, to introduce a few figures into our de- 
scription. total of the grand curve formed by the three 
falls and by Iris and Prospect Islands, comprises a line of 
1400 yards. The American Fall is 164 feet in height; the 
Central Fall the same height, and the English Fall 158 feet. 
With to the pay of water passing over the falls, 
Dr. Dwight has made the following calculation : Admitting 
the rate of the current to be six miles an hour, 1 225,108,800 
hogsheads are discharged in a day ; 102,092,400 in an bour ; 
1,701,540 a minute, and 28,359 in a second, The quantity 
necessarily varies a good deal with the condition uf the 
atmosphere. Thus a violent wind, rolling the waters of 
Lake Erie into the Niagara, may produce an increase of two 
feet at the falls. Descending the course of the river on 
either shore for the space of a mile and a half, you reach the 
Suspension Bridge, represented on next page. Although 
the construction is similar to that of other bridges of the kind, 
yet its elevation above the waters, the absence of all inter- 
mediate support, and the savage aspect of the surrounding 
scenery, give it a particular character of boldness and light- 
ness. The workmen who built it remember well the wicker 
basket which transported four persons along the first cable, 
stretched from one shore to the other; and they tell you 
that the first carriage launched upon this road, was driven 
full speed by an American, although the railing had not been 
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THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


put up. The railroad from Lewiston to Niagara passes the bridge. This is another monument of 
the unparalleled boldness of the Americans. To economize the purchase of land in an enteprise in 
which the first fands were inconsiderable, they had the courage to lead the iron road along the ex- 
treme verge of the gigantic shelves of rock which compress the river. There is one place where a 
fissure, produced by the caving away of a rock, extends for about a foot and a half below one of the 
rails, which thus bestrides a precipice. To see the trains running along the brink of these abysses 
is enough to give one the vertigo; but to make the 
yourself—to pass over the cavity alluded to, is to experience 
to what point, for the sake of pleasure or curiosity, one can 
sport with the chance of an inevitable death. Near the 
uspension Bridge an easy road conducts a and foot 
passengers to the steamboat landing, whence the Maid of 
the Mist starts several times a day, to run along the two 
steep banks of the river, passing into the volumes of vapor 
thrown off by the cataracts, and drenching the passengers 
for a moment like a rain storm. This is the unavoidable 
of every new comer, before experience has revealed 
the necessity of seeking shelter before approaching the 
American Fall. After having hugged it very close, the 
steamcr pursues its course along the lower of Iris 
Island, and approaches the curve of the great fall. Under 
the impulse of powerful machines it struggles for a moment 
to keep its place near the boiling limits beyond which its 
fate would be instant and inevitable. On a sea of foam, 
stirred to the very bottom of its abysses, it bows, rises, and 
inclines again ; but soon the current seizes it and hurls it to AWA 
a distance with an invincible strength, the impetus of which AN 
cannot be overcome, till it approaches the road leading up i i 
to the Clifton House; where travellers usually land. To \ wath Wa 
reach the great fall from this side, you skirt uninterrupted 
the steep brink of the precipice which leads to Table Rock. 
Successive crumblings away of the rock have profoundly 
modified the form of this platform, whose projection, as we 
have explained, forms the arch which allows you to pene- 
trate behind the great fall. In 1818, a surface 160 feet long, 
and 30 or 40 wide, detached itself, fortunately in the midsi 
of the night. Other less considerable slides occurred in 
1828, 1829, and 1850. No sort of precaution is taken to 
prevent accidents. Profound fissures furrow, in different 
—_ what still remains of this gigantic mass, and yet, with 
credible carelessness, hundreds of curious people every 
day crowd and bend over the abysses to procure themselves 
the fascination of the vertigo. It is from the height of the 
hill surmounted by Table that the eye em the 
most complete and striking panorama of the cataracts. In 
1837, a steamboat (the Caroline), used to furnish supplies to 
the insurgent Canadians, was by the British at Chip- 
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pewa, and abandoned, all on fire, to the Rapids. It was night. She crossed, like a fiery meteor, 
the whole of that vast arena of reefs which her passage lighted up. Five or six unfortunate persons, 
concealed on board, were said to have been swept away by this floating conflagration. The fiery 
crater was launched into the cataracts and extinguished like a spark in the crater of the waters. 
From which ever side you examine the great fall, you perceive on the left side of the Horse Shoe, a 
solitary and motionless tower, which like a lighthouse rises above the very edge of the abyss ir 
which it seems about to sink each moment. To reach it 
you must cross the beautiful Iris Island, that oasis of calm, 
reshness and shade in the troubled desert of the rapids. 
You descend on the side of the great fall, and advance along 
a footway called Terrapin Bridge, which from rock to rock 
reaches the base of the tower. The Prospect Tower is only 
called Lighthouse from analogy, for no other light but 
that of cigars was ever kindled there that we know of. Itis 
a sort of stone watch-tower, 45 feet high, enclosing only a 
spiral staircase, and supporting on its summit a cireular 
wooden gallery, whence the eye embggces all the surround- 
ing details, and plunges into the very heart of the terrible 
: 5 SS Horse Shoe. Around its base, rocks have been rolled by 
SY Ai So»wN the force of the currents; some have disappeared in the 
WW SS S gulf, and others are threatening to sink every hour. The 
SE SSA American Fall, though sublime, inclines to the beautiful ; 
while the Canadian Fall, though beautiful, is characterized 
\ nS by an overpowering sublimity. On the American side, the 
AS \\ A\y water power is immense, and easily available. The river, 
Tat \ ARYA 8 at the falls is a little over three-fourths of a mile wide, but 
below, it is immediately compressed to less than one-fourth 
aa \\ Vey al of a mile wide, and, as ascertained by sounding, is about, 
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250 feet deep. About two miles below the falls the river is 
comparatively smooth, and thence to Lewiston it flows with 
amazing rapidity. While the river makes a constant descent, 
the banks have a gradual ascent for six miles; and some 
have supposed that the falls have receded from Queenstown 
to their present situation ; but they are known now to occupy 
the same situation that they did 200 years since. Ahbouttwo 
miles below the falls on the American side, is a mineral 
spring, ~containing sulphuric and muriatic acids, lime and 
magnesia, useful i fulous, rheumatic, and cutaneous 
complaints. One mile further down is a terrific whirlpool, 
almost as tremendous as the Melstrom of Norway, wheye 
logs and trees are whirled round for days in its outer circles, 
and finally drawn down perpendicularly with great foree, 
and shot out again at the distance of many rods. The num- 
ber of visitors at the falls is from twelve to fifteen thousand 
annually, and is continually increasing. The fashionable, 
the opulent, and the learned here congregate in the summer 
season from all parts of the civilized world. 


VIEW OF THE GRAND RAPIDS AND THE HORSESHOE. 5 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
O COME NOT TO ME. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS E. HICKS. 


BY JOHN D. JOHNSON, M. D. 


~ 


O come not to me, if thou seek’st for a mame 
That's brightly emblazoned on the annal of fame ; 
That ’s wafted afar on the voice of the crowd, 
And worshipped in state at its shrine by the proud 


But come thou to me, if thou sigh’st for a name 
That’: cherished in hearts by affection’s mild flame ; 
That’s whispered in softness by lips that are near, 
And worshipped in silence by those that are dear. 


O come not to me, if theu long’st for a face 

That ’s moulded in beauty, and tempered by grace ; 
Or a tongue, whose soft cadence shall fall on the ear 
As softly, as sweetly, as perfumes on air. 


But flee thou to me, if thou wish for a face, 

Where each feeling that springs from the heart findsa place ; 
Where the tongue is not wanted its love to declare, 

For a glance on that face tells thee all that is there. 


O come not to me, if wealth is your wish, 

I have not, I care not, for wealth such as this ; 
The gold that I offer is mined from the heart, 

If that will not buy thee, we better had part. 


O come not te me, if the world you would roam, 
The world that encircles my footsteps is “‘ home ;”’ 
Though yours full of sunshine and beauty may be, 
Still mine has most sunshine and beauty for me. 


© the love that I offer, like the plant that is seen, 

Does not shrink from the winter, but blooms “ever-green ;”’ 
The leaves will not scatter, the veins will not chill, 

Then O come not to me, unless such you can feel. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ISABELLA. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 


“A FOREIGN lady wishes to see you, madam, 
and bid me give you this letter,” said my ser- 
vant, interrupting a dreamy summer reverie 
which I was indulfing in my favorite garden- 
seat. 

I sighed “O dear!” and took the letter; but 
my eyes lighted up as I recognized the hand- 
writing of adear and valued cousin who had 
some years previously married a Spanish senor, 

- and followed him to his native land. The en- 
velope was unsealed, and contained a slip of pa- 
per and a bulky letter ornamented with my cou- 
siu’s well-known seal. I took up the billet first, 
which contained merely these words : 

“Will my very dear cousin extend a helping 
hand to this poor exile from home, and love, and 
hope? She speaks very little English ; but you 
learned Spanish with me, and was once quite 
fiuent. You will find Isabella di Ribas’s story in 
the accompanying letter ; but you mgy safely be- 
friend her without reading it.” 

I at once rose to go into the house, unwilling 
to keep the senora waiting longer, and relying 
implicitly upon my cousin’s recommendation. 

As I entered the drawing-room without much 
noise, I saw the senora standing before a copy of 
Raphael’s most lovely Madonna; her hands 
clasped, her eyes swimming in tears, and her 
lips moving rapidly though noiselessly. I knew 

, that she was invoking the aid of the Mother of 

“God, and I respected her faith, although nry own 
religious views were so widely different. I 
stepped back into the hall, and moved a chair 
somewhat noisily to herald my approach. It 
had the desired effcet, for, as I again entered the 
room, the melancholy face had acquired a calm 
and dignified expression, and the hastily wiped 
eyes were expectantly fixed upon the door. I 
hastened to extend my hand, and to say in 
Spanish : 

“ The friend of my cousin is most welcome to 
my house.” 

The color flashed almost proudly into the pale 
face as my guest answered in a low rich voice. 

“I do not presume to call myself the friend of 
the noble Senora di Garcia; but she has been a 
kind and constant benefactress to me, and I am 
grateful.” 

“I know that my cousin is as discerning as 
she is kind,” said I, “and that one of whom she 
speaks so highly as she does of you, must be one 
whom it will be a pleasure to me to assist. - But 
tell me,” continued I, as she did not seem in- 
clined to speak, “what can I at present do for 
you 

The color again suffused that face, whose 
natural complexion was a pale olive; but she 
replied firmly : 

‘Tam dependent, senora,on my Own exer- 
tions for my daily bread, and the greatest benefit 
which you can confer will be to give me the 


means of earning it. In happier hours I spent 
much time in delicate embroidery, and I have 
considerable skill, I believe. I also can draw, 
and I can speak French as well as a native 
and—” 

But her voice, which had faltered during the 
last sentence, here failed her altogether ; and 
covering her face, she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. I was most sincerely grieved at 
her distress, and sat down by her, na some 
soothing words, and wondering in my Own heart 
what was her history, and how I should relieve 
this torrent of grief. But she recovered her 
equanimity almost as soon as she had lost it ; 
and, wiping her eves, she raised them to mine, 
saying, with a melancholy smile, as she rose 
to go: 

“Pardon me, senora.. My nerves are some- 
what over-wrought by excitement, and other 
things ; but I am calm now, and will trouble you 
no longer.” 

I inquired her address, which was at a cheap 
boarding-house in a street of which I knew noth- 
ing but the name; and, telling her that she 
should hear from me very soon, I pressed her 
hand and bid her adieu. 

That same evening, I dispatched a messenger 
to her with a bundle of fine needle-work, enclos- 
ing a liberal compensation, for some things in 
her appearance made me fear that she was suf- 
fering for want. I also begged her acceptance 
of a few little dainties, which I judged would be 
more tempting to her appetite than the usual 
fare of a cheap boarding-house. This duty, for 
so I considered it, completed, I turned with eager 
interest to my cousin’s letter, which was to give 
me the previous history of my new protege. It 
was in amount this: ’ 

Maria di Ribas (the mother of Isabella), was 
the child of a noble but impoverished caballero 
of old Spain. Her mother died at her birth, and 
her father closed his eyes during his only child’s 
fifteenth summer, leaving her to the care of an 
aged grandmother. In less than a year from 
her father’s death, the young and beautiful dam- 
sel had contracted a marriage with a young Por- 
tuguese officer, who was travelling to recruit his 
health, impaired by a severe wound. The ro- 
mantic girl was at once fascinated by the some- 
what pale face and languid eyes of the invalid, 
and the arm gracefully supported in a military 
scarf quite completed the conquest. The old 
song says : 
Certainly this was one of the speediest on record, 
for the young captain was forced to join his regi- 
ment on the sixth day from that which first in- 
troduced him to the black eyes and rosy lips of 
Maria di Ribas. 

The poor old grandmother, almost ‘in her 
dotage, could not keep watch of her lively 
charge, and entrusted her to a faithful duenna, 
but alas! this ancient maiden had a tender heart, 
and could not resist the united fasciriations of 
Maria’s coaxing ways and the hoard of gold 
pieces of her lover. Thus the result was that in 
the dusk of the evening preceding the departure 
of Gonsalvez Diaz for Lisbon, the bewildered 
duenna accompanied her young mistress to a se- 
cluded church, where awaited them a joyful and 
impatient bridegroom. 

The old priest, whose mental vision was some- 
what obscured by the same golden medium 
which had so strongly affected the duenna, read 
the service hastily, conferred his blessing, and 
motioned to the young couple that all was finish- 
ed, and the sooner they were off the better. 
They turned and left the churcl door hand in 
hand. Adam and Eve quitting Paradise were 
not more friendless upon the face of the earth ; 
for Gonzalvez had no relations, and Maria had 
by her runaway match offended the few who re- 
mained to her. Her future home was her hus- 
band’s barracks, her future associates, soldiers 
and soldiers’ wives. 

With a slight sinking at the heart, the fair 
bride seated herself beside her husband in the 
carriage, which was to convey them the first 
stage of their long journey; but her lover hus- 
band’s fond words and caresses soon restored 
the gay smile and thoughtless jest. They reach- 
ed the garrison town in which Diaz was quarter- 
ed, and commenced their matrimonial career— 
doomed, however, to be a short one ; for, after 
two months of bliss, such as both agreed could 
come but once in a life, a dispatch arrived from 
head-quarters ordering Captain Diaz to proceed 
at once with his regiment to Lorenzana, a small 
mountain town in the north of Portugal, which 
was the notorious head-quarters of a large troop 


of banditti, whose depredations had become so 
bold and unscrupulous as to demand some at- 
tention from government. The parting caused 
the greatest sorrow to both husband and wife—a 
sorrow augmented by the uncertainty of Captain 
Diaz’s absence ; but fate and commanders-in-chief 
are inexorable; and the best that the young hus- 
band could do was to place his beloved Maria in the 
family of the alcalde of the town, whose son was 
also a gallant captain, and the bosom friend of 
Gonsalvez Diaz. This young man, at the young 
husband’s earnest request, undertook the role 
of brother and guardian to the “‘ mourning bride,” 
and engaged to watch over her as over his own 
sister; and, indeed, few brothers can boast of 
such unremitting attention to their sisters as was 
paid by Juan di Montejo to the fair wife of his 
friend. 

Month after month glided away, until the day 


“after the anniversary of their departure, the dus- 


ty and travel-worn regiment of Captain Diaz en- 
tered the town, where lay centred all the young 
soldier’s dearest hopes and emotions. Getting 
through the formalities imposed by martial eti- 
quette as quickly as possible, Gonsalvez rushed 
to the house of the alcalde, pushed aside the ser- 
vant (the very duenna who had aided his mar- 
riage), and burst unannounced into the sala, 
where he expected to find his Maria. 

She was indeed there; but why does the gal- 
lant soldier who had forced the hottest front of 
battle with unquailing nerves? why does he 
now start and turn such a ghastly white? and 
why is he forced to cling for support to that very 
door which a minute before he flung so impa- 
tiently open? Maria indeed was there ; and even 
in that agonized moment, her broken-hearted 
husband could not deny to himself that her beau- 
ty was more glorious than he had ever before 
seen it. But this consciousness was now but 
another drop of bitterness in the heart of the 
wretched husband. Maria was before him seat- 
ed upon a low couch, but O ! beside her, his arms 
around her waist, his head resting upon her 
bosom, and his whole attitude one of assumed 
and reciprocal love, sat the brother, the guardian, 
the trusted and beloved friend! Gonsalvez stood 
before them as though turned to stone, with an 
expression upon his fine face of mingled anguish 
and rage, such as no limner has ever depicted. 

Maria was the first to recover life and motion, 
and with an hysterical sob she rushed from the 
room, her husband’s steady gaze pursuing her. 
The scene that followed was brief, stern, and 
soldier-like. No time was lost in useless recrimi- 
nation ; with men of that nation and profession, 
there was but one course open, and in five min- 
utes from the time when Gonsalvez Diaz, a joy- 
ful and impatient husband, had rushed into the 
house, he left it with twenty years upon his brow, 
and the anguish of death gnawing at his heart. 

The meeting was arranged to take place at 
sunset, outside the walls of the town, and thither, 
after providing himself with a friend, who teok 
the management of the affair upon his own 
shoulders, the husband turned his steps to hold a 
brief communion with his own heart. But the 
effort to think was a bootless one—he could but 
feel, and this he did with an intensity such as few 
people are cursed with a capability for. 

At the appointed hour the false friend appear- 
ed with the seconds, and accompanied by the 
regimental surgeon. The combat was short; a 
guilty conscience performed its work upon the 
skilful hand of Montejo, and after a very few 
passes, his sword flew from his hand, and he lay 
disarmed at his enemy’s feet. Gonsalvez raised 
his sword to plunge it into the heart of his ene- 
my, but just as the fatal point was about to ful- 
fil its message of death, a nobler thought entered 
the mind of the injured husband. He thrust his 
sword again into its scabbard, and turning con- 
temptuously away, he said: 

“Take your life, and try to improve it. Iwill 
not sully my sword with the blood of a traitor to 
honor and friendship.” 

An hour afterward, the wretched and guilty 
Maria received the following letter from her 
husband : 

“ We have met for the last time. Of my feel- 
ings, of the utter desolation, the living death 
which you have brought upon a heart entirely 
devoted to you, I will say nothing. Your own 
conscience in your hours of solitude will suggest 
all that I might say. Nor do I hold myself en- 
tirely without-blame ; I beguiled you from your 
home, firmly believing, it is true, that I could 
make your life happier than it had eyer been ; 
this was wrong ; bat could I have been with you, 
all might still have been well ; buf O! fool and 
idiot that I was, to entrust you to another’s care. 


But enough of these idle regrets. At sunrise 
to-morrow my servant will wait at your door 
with means of conveyance to your native city, 
where, I believe, your grandmother is still alive. 
Tell her from me that you can no longer be my 
wife, and I have returned you to that home from 
which I should never have taken you.” 

Maria shed many tears over this last memo- 
rial of a husband whom she had so fondly loved ; 
but it was a relief to her to know that she should 
not see him again; she could not bear the 
thought of again meeting that clear stern eye 
which had followed her exit from the room when 
she last saw Gonsalvez. Her preparations were 
soon made, and at the appointed hour she com- 
menced, accompanied only by thetacitarn Pedro, 
to retrace that path, which but little more than a 
year before she had pursued, as a happy bride, 
accompanied by a loving husband. Upon the 
third day from that in which this sad journey 
was commenced, Pedro returned to his master, 
who interrogated him with a look which Pedro 
understood as well as words. 

“Senor,” said he, “all went well through the 
first day, and until noon of the second, when 
I stopped at a little inn to feed the mules, and 
rest the senora. Just as she was entering the 
house, however, a caballero, mounted on a large 
black horse, overtook us. He leaped from his 
horse and took the senora’s hand, then he whis- 
pered to her, and she to him, and then he bid 
me return. I asked the senora if such was her 
wish, and she trembled and wept, but at last 
said, ‘Yes, good Pedro, go;’ and the caballero 
offered me gold, which I did not take, and I 
returned.” 

“Did you know this caballero, Pedro ?” 

“ Yes, senor.” 

“ And what is his name ?”’ 

“Don Juan di Montejo, senor.” 

“Very well, Pedro, you may leave me,” said 
Gonsalvez, in an unfaltering voice. 


From this period, the unhappy Maria’s fate 
was wretched indeed. She lived for a few years 
with her seducer, who had obtained a discharge 
from his military service. During this period, 
two children were born—lIsabella, who was the 
means of my knowing this sad history, and a 
sister, who happily for herself died in infancy. 
When this event occurred, the miserable mother 
looking upon it as a warning. and punishment 
for her evil life, retired to a convent, where she 
soon after died, living, however, to hear of the 
death of her husband on the field of battle, and 
of the marriage of Juan di Montejo. 


His wife was a stern cold woman, who held 
the little Isabella responsible for the error of her 
birth, and treated her accordingly. She had 
children of her own, to whom Isabella was a 
servant, and she was fast sinking into a mere 
household drudge, when an event occurred which 
changed her whole destiny. 

It was her twentieth birthday, and Isabella 
had been invited with her sisters to attend a large 
ball at the house of a rich merchant in the town 
where the family then lived. By some singular 
freak of good nature in her step-mother, Isa- 
bella was permitted for the first time to partici- 
pate in the recreations of which her two sisters 
were so fond. 

This,.ball had been given by the Senor and 
Senora.di Contreras, to celebrate the return of 
the young Alonzo to his native city. He had 
for some years pursued his studies at the univer- 


“sity of Salamanca, and had now returned to 


assist his father in the complicated duties of his 
large mercantile establishment. He was hand- 
some, talented, witty, gay; what wonder, then, 
that my poor Isabella at once pronounced him, 
to her own heart, the most agreeable and love- 
able man she had ever seén. So also concluded 
the stately Dorothea, who, although four years 
the junior of Isabella, had seen far more of the 
world, and that interesting class of its inhabi- 
tants—gay young men, than Isabella had ever 
dreamed of. < 

Very much to Dorothea’s astonishment and 
indignation, however, Alonzo di Contreras paid 
his exclusive attention to the despised and neg- 
lected elder sister, and certainly Isabella’s 
handsome features, lighted up with an anwonted 
expression of happiness, far outshone the more 
insipid and artificial beauty of her sister, 


The petted and indulged Dorothea was almost 


sick with anger and disappointment, and hardly 
waited to arrive at home before she poured out 
upon the hapless Isabella the full measure of her 
indignation. In this she was joined by her mo- 
ther, who assured Isabella that it was the last 
time of her appearing in public, and that if the 
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Alonzo did come, as indeed he had assured 
Isabelia he should do, and very fortunately came 
when the Senora di Montejo and her daughters 
were making a visit, so that for two hours the 
young couple talked, and looked, and loved ; 
for, in that sunny clime, love is a plant of rapid 
growth. And when, at the entrance of the other 
ladies, Alonzo took a ceremonious leave, he had 
declared to the timid girl his passion, and ex- 
torted an acknowledgement that she could be 
happy with him for life, if his parents could be 
brought to consent. But this was a very differ- 
ent undertaking from what the sanguine lover 
had promised. The father would not by any 
means consent, and raved and stormed like one 
mad at the idea of his only son—his feture heir 
and head of his ancient family—making such a 
misalliance ; and, to finish all, the proud old don 
waited upon the father of Isabella, and a very 
stormy interview occurred, the result of which 
was, that Isabella, after being soundly scolded by 
father, step-mother and sisters, had begged of 
her parents to furnish her with funds sufficient 
to carry her to America, and to suffer her to for- 
ever relieve them of her presence. 

This plan was finally acceded to, and in a few 
weeks the poor lovely young thing was tossing 
upon the wild ocean waves, bound for a new 
world, to which her only introduction was my 
cousin’s letter. 


Several days elapsed after my perusal of poor 
Isabella’s story, and I was meditating a visit to 
her retreat, when she was shown into the room 
where I was seated. 

But I hardly recognized in the handsome face, 
beaming with joy and hope, the pensive, mourn- 
ful features which I had before seen. Taking 
my extended hand, she fervently kissed it, and 
burst into tears—tears of joy this time, and flow- 
ing from an excess of happiness. I hastened to 
ask what had occurred to give her so much 
pleasure, and finally gathered, amidst her tears 
and joyful exclamations, that, on the previous 
evening, as she sat weeping bitterly in her 
chamber, she was told that a gentleman wished 
to see her, and on descending, he had proved to 
be Alonzo—her own dear Alonzo! 

It appeared that after Isabella’s departure, the 
young man had fallen into a very melancholy 
condition, in fact, had fretted himself quite ill, 
and that finally by working on his doting mo- 
ther’s feelings, who in turn influenced his father, 
he had at last obtained their consent to embark 
for America, where the Senor di Contreras had 
a flourishing branch establishment, of which 
Alonzo was to take charge. 

The parents also consented to the only wish 
of his heart—a marriage with Isabella, but only 
on condition that, in her destitution and despair, 
she had done nothing to sully in her own person 
that name which her mother had so fearfully 
compromised. 

Alonzo had fearlessly given this promise, and 
his trust was not misplaced. A few weeks more 
(which, by the way, were spent by the young 
lady at my house), and the gay and smiling 
Senora di Contreras had forgotten completely 
the sorrows of Isdbella di Ribas; and she, her 
husband and @ little year old fairy, are at this 
moment one of the happiest families of my 
acquaintance. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ATTENDANT ANGELS. 


BY Ww. A. FeGe. 


Angel forms are‘round me ever, 
Sweetly on me smiling ; 

And from earth’s dim pathway, never 
Cease they their beguiling. 


When the rich, effulgent light 
Of the day is beaming ; ; 
_ When, far through the shadowy night, 
Starry worlds are gleaming : 


When the happy hours of ‘life 
Speedily are flying ; 

And when they with grief are rife, 
When the loved are dying: 


Ever to my cup of joy, 
Add they more of gladness ; 
And within my soul destroy 
Every trace of sadness, 


are angels round me ever 
Sweetly on me smiling ; . 

And from earth’s dim pathway, never 
Cease they their beguiling. 


Fools and obstinate people make lawyers rich. 


Tell me not that he’s a poor man, 
, That his dress is coarse and bare ; 
Tell me not his daily pittance 
Is a workman’s scanty fare. 
Tell me not his birth is humble, 
That his parentage is low : 
Is he honest in his actions? 
This is all I want to know. 


Is his word to be relied on? 
Has his character no blame? 
Then I care not if he’s low born, 
Then I ask not whence he came. 
Would he from an unjust action 
Turn away with scornful eye’ 
Would he, than defraud another, 
Sooner on the scaffold die ? 


Would he spend his hard-gained earnings 
On a brother in distress ? 
Would he sooner the afflicted, 
And the weak one’s wrongs redress? 
Then he is a man deserving 
Of my leve and my esteem ; 
And I care not what his birthplace 
In the eye of man may seem. 


Let it be a log-built hovel, 
Let it be a thatched and clay-built cot ; 
Let it be a common poor-house, 
In my eye it matters not. 
And if others will disown him, 
As inferior to their caste, 
Let them do it—I befriend him, 
As a brother, to the last. 


G INCIDENT. _ 

A day or two ago, T. F. Meagher, in company 
with Commodore Daniels, of Baltimore, and his 
friend P. J. Smyth, visited the navy yard, and 
went on board the American ship-of-war Inde- 
pendence, lying out in the stream. He was re- 
ceived very courteously by Commodore Morgan, 
who showed him all through the ship, enter- 
tained him at lunch, and offered him the use of 
one of his boats at any time he wanted it. Mr. 
Meagher being introduced to the officers, one of 
them, on hearing the name, said he thought he 
met him in company with a Mr. Smyth in the 
Mediterranean, in 1849. Mr. Meagher said it 
was impossible; but on some explanation, it 
turned out to be his brother. The officer then 
passed a high eulogy on that gentleman, and 
said he would never forget his attention and de- 
votion to a brother officer, Lieutenant Bayard, 
of Philadelphia, who had been scorched by the 
burning lava in an eruption from Vesuvius, and 
had died from the effects. Young Meagher at- 
tended his bedside, on board of the ship, for five 
days and nights, without undressing or going to 
bed, till the poor fellow died. So much did the 
officers admire his conduct that his name be- 
came a household word on board, and there- 
fore, not only on his own account but his broth- 
er’s, Mr. Meagher was a welcome guest on board 
the Independence. He met among the officers 
one or two college mates, who were delighted to 
see him. In fact, all were rejoiced to make his 
acquaintance.—Boston Pilot. 


BARBERS, 

He that is old enough to remember the reign 

of Puvillo and Pomatum, now utterly 
away, will do justice to the former dignity and 
importance of these practitioners. When a cush- 
ion reposed amid the umbrayeous labyrinth of 
every female head, into which pins of nine inches 
long were thrust to support the intricate expan- 
sion of her outfrizzed hair, while the artist busily 
pee his puff, surcharged with Marechale or 
wn powder, redolent of spice ;—when every 
tleman’s sconce was wavy with voluminous 
and involuted curls, and he sat daily in his pow- 
dering room, then an indispensable apartment, 
ing through the horny eyes of his mask upon 
is puffing decorator, dim amid the cloud of dust 
as the Juno of Ixion ; when all this complicated 
“ titivation ” was to be incurred with aggravated 
detail before every dinner-party or ball—then 
was the time when the barbers, like the celestial 
bodies, which have great glory and little rest, 
were harassed and honored, tipped and torment- 

ed, coaxed and cursed.— Smith. 


SLEEP. 

The most violent passions and excitements of 
mind cannot preserve even powerful minds from 
sleep; thus Alexander the Great slept on the 
field of Arbela, and Napoleon upon that of Aus- 
terlitz. Even stripes and torture cannot keep off 
sleep, as criminals have been known to sleep on 
the rack. Noises which at first serve to drive 
away sleep, soon become indispensable to its ex- 
istence ; thus a stage-coach stopping to change 
horses, wakes all the passengers. 

The proprietor of an iron forge, who slept 
close to the din of hammers, forges and blast- 
furnaces, would awake if there was any interrup- 
tion to them during the night; and a sick miller, 
who had his mill stopped on that account, passed 
sleepless nights until the mill resumed its usual 
noise. Homer, in his Iliad, elegantly represents 
sleep as overcoming all men, and even the gods, 
except Jupiter alone.—Macknight. 


High stations tamult, but no bliss create, 


most dignified as well as 
“ The gayest, happiest attitude of things.” 

The reverse—for, in all cases, a reverse is possi- 
ble—is the appropriate business of burlesque and 
travesty, a predominant taste for which has al- 
ways been deemed a mark of a low and degraded 
mind. When I was at Rome, among many other 
visits to the tomb of Julius Il., I went thither 
once with a Prussian artist, a man of genius and 
at vivacity of feeling. As we were gazing on 
‘on Bs Moses, our conversation turn- 


ed on t ms and beard of that stupendous 
statue; of the necessity of each to support the 
other; of the superhuman effect of the former, 
and the necessity of the ¢xistence of both to give 
a harmony and integrity both to the image and 
the feeling excited by it. Conceive them re- 
moved, and the statue would become un-natural, 
without being super-natural.* We called to mind 
the horns of the rising sun, and I repeated the 
noble passage from Taylor’s Holy Dying. That 
horns were the emblem of power and sovereignty 
among the eastern nations, and are still retained 
as such in Abyssinia, the Achelous of the ancient 
Greeks; and the probable ideas and feelings, 
that originally suggested the mixture of the hu- 
man and the brute form in the figure, by which 
they realized the idea of the mysterious Pan, as 
representing intelligence blended with a darker 
power, deeper, mightier, and more universal 
than the conscious intellect of man—than intelli- 
gence ;—all these thoughts and recollections 
passed in procession before our minds. My 
companion, who possessed more than his share 
of the hatred which his countrymen bore to the 
French, had just observed to me, “a French- 
man, sir, is the only animal in the human shape 
that by no possibility can lift itself up to religion 
or poetry ;” when, lo! two French officers of dis- 
tinction and rank entered the church! “ Mark 
you,” whispered the Prussian, “the first thing 
which those scoundrels would notice—for they 
will begin by instantly noticing the statue in 
, Without one moment’s pause of admiration 
impressed by the whole—will be the horns and 
the beard. All the associations which they will 
immediately connect with them will be those of 
a he-goat and a .” Never did man guess 
more luckily. Had he inherited a portion of the 
great legislator’s prophetic powers, whose statue 
we had been contemplating, he could scarcely 
have uttered words more coincident with the re- 
sult; for,even as he had said, so it came to 
pass.—Coleridge’s Literary Biography. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LINES ON THE LATE HON. HENRY CLAY. 


BY J. ALFORD. 


To him, who calmly for his death prepares. 
Come when it will, it comes not unawares! 

Here rests in peace that which is and ever was! 


Sage precept useful lessons may impart, 

But ’t is example which best guides the heart ; 

A name to the United States most dear, 

Claims from their sons a tributary tear. 

His noble feeling, to no sect confined, 

Within its sphere encircled all mankind ; 

Hence all who know his value, must deplore 

The loss sustained*their Clay is now no more. 
Each bard tears off the bay-wreath from his head, 
And wears the solemn cypress in its stead ; 
Egblem of grief unfeigned, of true concern, 
Best suited to his much lamented urn. 

For amity, that no cold medium knew, 

For generous worth, that scorned a sordid view, 
Joined with true practised power and studious zeal, 
He labored nobly for his country’s weal; 

But now he’s sunk on earth’s insensate breast, 
His heart, and all its social ardors rest. 

Then let us deign to shed, who stay behind, 

One tear, the tribute of a grateful mind ; 

The least demand his sterling worth can claim, 
For leaving to mankind a virtuous fame. 

Yet why should nature’s frailty drop a tear’ 

°T is surely sin to mourn his envied bier ; 

Since Heaven decrees that he should hence remove, 
To share that bliss which only good men prove. 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS IN FRANCE. 

The production of rose-bushes is in France a 
positive trade. Their exportation, which com- 
menced in 1770, has gone on increasing ever 
since. ~The environs of Paris alone produce a 
million of frances’ worth. Four million of francs 
of flowers of all sorts are sold every year at the 
various flower-markets, independently of those 
taken by the government for its official festivities. 
Paris pays two million a year for its strawberries ; 
and 1250 acres of the surrounding country are 
devoted to their culture. Epernay, near St. 
Denis, is now sending every day to England five 
hundred francs’ worth of as; . Harfleur, 
on the coast, furnished a million of francs’ worth 
of melons, last season, to the city of London 
alone. Horticulture is-becoming such an im- 

rtant branch of national industry, that the two 

arisian societies—La Nationale and La Centrale 
—exert themselves zealously to 
er’s art to still greater perfection. Maga- 
zine. 


The proudest motto for the young! 
Write it in lines of gold 
Upon thy heart, and in thy mind 
The stirring words enfold : 
And in misfortune’s dreary hour, 
will have a holy, c power— 
«There’s no such word ag PAIL!” 
Alice G. Lee. 


BY EDWARD ASHTON. 


Affection’s caskets, which unfold 

The richest treasures of the heart ; 
More precious than the purest gold, 

Or richest specimens of art. 
Remembrancers of days past by, 

Of ideal hours of happiness ; 
Of loved ones gone—the mild, blue eye, 
” ‘The rosy cheek and auburn tress. 


O how I love to trace the lines, 
Teeming with friendship’s offerings ; 
Bright, sparkling gems from spirit-mines, 
Sweet draughts from never-failing springs. 
And in my dark and gloomy hours, 
Most cheerful, soothing friends they are ; 
Strewing my path with summer flowers, 
And gilding night with many a star. 


O they are bright-winged messengers, 
Commissioned for the shores of time ; 
To breathe to us the thought taat stirs 
* To purer love, and wakes a chime 
Of sweeter spirit-musie. Yea, 
The visible impress of the soul 
They are to loved ones far away, 
Holding o’er life a glad control. 


What wonder, then, I prize them so? 
To me a world of joy they seem ; 
Imprinted with the radiant glow 
Of beauty, from some angel-dream. 
And thus I treasure them as gifts, 
From kindred spirits, to my own; 
Whose presence, for the moment, lifts 
Me from a beggar to a throne. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 

Jefferson noted seventeen points of difference 
between the black and the white man. They 
differ in color, in their hair, and in the shape of 
their bodies. The black man has more beard 
than the white man. He perspires more pro- 
fusely. ‘There is a slight difference in the ar- 
rangement of the lungs, by which the black has 
more exhaling force than the white. ‘The black 
man requires less sleep. His love is more ar- 
dent, bur less imaginative than that of the white 
man. His gricfis more transient. He reflects 
less. His reasoning powers are decidedly infe- 
rior. His memory is equal to the white man’s, 
but not is imagination, which is dull in the ex- 
treme. The black has less originality. He has 
no turn for the arts of painting and sculpmure. 
He has as good an ear for music as the white 
man, but no skill in composing. And, lastly, the 
black has no poetical tendencies.— National Age. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
ODE TO AMERICA. 
Read before the National Musical Festival, at Washington. 


BY CHARLES HENRY STEWART. 


Not in the pomp of pride, 
Not in the glare of state ; 

My native land, thy birth arose, 
A nation strong and great ; 

But fearless round thee tlashed the light 
Of truth and freedom, mid the night! 


When crown and crosier swayed,” 
With steel, the cgaven world; 

And waves of deep Cimmerian shade 
Around her confines curled ; 

The flower of freedom, from decay, 

Here blossomed in eternal day. 


Yes, land of the pilgrim throng! 
Land of the tyrant’s fear! in 

Here first was swelled the freeman’s song, 
And dropped the freeman’s tear. 

Soil of the pilgrim’s holy band, 

My native land! my native land! 


God of the battle-field! 
Hearer of earnest prayer! 


Forever guide our ship of state 
Through al! the adverse tides of fate! 


O, keep—though glorious Rome, 
And Greece, alas! are dead! 
Crushed by the bloody wheels of wrong, 
That o’er their bosoms sped! 
O, keep our nation proud and high, 
And span it with a cloudless sky ! 


> 


A VALUABLE THING. 

Which will you do—smile, and make your 
household happy, or be crabbed, and make all 
those young ones gloomy, and the elder ones 
miserable! The amount of happiness you can 

roduce is incalculable, if you show a smiling 
ace, a kind heart, and speak pleasant words. 
Wear a pleasant countenance; let joy beam in 
your eyes, and love glow on your forehead. 
Theré is no joy like that which springs from a 
kind act or a pleasant deed ; and you will feel it 
at night when you rest, at morning when you 
rise, and through the day when about vour busi- 
ness.—Home Journal. 


It is madness to make fortune the mistress of 
events, because in herself she is nothing, but is 
ruled by prudence. 
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PROCESSION, AND GRAND RECEPTION OF THE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER IN BOSTON. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER AT HOME. 

Late political circumstances have had a ten- 
dency to bring out Mr. Webster’s personal friends 
somewhat warmly in their demonstrations of 
feelings for him. - The late celebration, which is 
80 hically delineated by our artist on this 
and the preceding page, was the occasion of 
Mr. Webster’s return from Washington, on a 
visit to-his Massachusetts home. It was truly a 

ificent affair, and was got up without re- 
gall at all. The line of the pro- 
cession, or escort of welcome, was formed at 
Roxbury and Boston junction, on Washington 
Street. The procession took up the line of 
march, amid the cheers of a large concourse of 
ple, who had assembled at that point, and the 

ing of cannon in Roxbury and the Common. 
Mr Webster was seated in an elegant carriage, 
drawn by six gray horses, from Seward’s stable. 
The military escort consisted of a division of 
volunteer troops, under command of Maj. Gen. 
B. F. Edmands. This division was composed 
of twenty-five companies, who made a fine dis- 
play, * anything of the kind that has 
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Then came cavalcades of the citizens of Boston, 
Roxbury, Dorchester, Brighton, Cambridge, 
Charlestown, etc.; following in the rear of 

cayaleade was a large number of vehicles of 
every class and style. The cavalcade was the 
largest ever seen in Boston, and must have in- 
cluded more than one thousand horses. As the 
procession moved down Washington Street, the 
sidewalks, the windows and balconies of the 
houses were filled with spectators, the animated 
and enthusiastic admirers of the great man 
who was honored by the occasion, while there 
was not the slightest demonstration of disrespect 
toward him, as we could discover, from any 
quarter. The cheering was vociferous, and 
numberless bouquets of the most beautiful flowers 
were thrown by fair hands into Mr. Webster’s 
a amounting in the to several 
bushels. ‘The scene throughout the entire route 
was very imposing and beautifal, from the deco- 
rations and the brilliant array of ladies to be seen 
on either hand, with eyes and features radiant 
with the excitement of the occasion. Owing to 
the extreme heat of the day, the procession 


been witnessed in this city for a long time. We 
give the names of the di t companies as they 
appeared in column: National Lancers, Wash- 
ington Artillery, Boston Artillery, Cowdin Pha- 
lanx, Columbian Artillery, Roxbury Artillery, 
Boston Light Guard, Pulaski Guard, New Eng- 

inthrop Light Guard, ashington Light 
Guard, Meine City Guard, Mechanic Riflemen, 
Charlestown City Guard, Cambridge City Guard, 
Lowell City Guard, Lowell Mechanic Phalanx, 


Wamesit ht Guard, Salem City Guard, 
Richardson t Guard, Stoneham Light In- 
fantry, Boston Veteran Association. The mili- 


pas | column was followed by Gen. John S. Tyler 
his aids. Mr. Webster was accompanie 
his son, Fletcher Webster, Esq., and by the Hon. 
Franklin Haven, and was escorted by the Inde- 
dent Cadets. Immediately in the rear of 
Mr. Webster’s barouche, came others, in which 
were: the raps of arrangements, Mayor 
Seaver and the officers of the City Government, 
the delegates to the Baltimore nvention, and 
invited guests. The Webster Association, bear- 
ing a handsome banner, and marshalled by Tol- 


man Willey, Esq., came next, and was followed 
by a delegation of the citizens of 
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moved very slowly, and refreshments were freel 
provided at different points by liberal-mind 
persons, who dispensed them to the parched and 
thirsty individuals in the line while they were 
marching, or when a temporary halt was made. 
The whole procession was a magnificent display, 
and when we take into consideration the extreme 
sultriness of the weather, and the voluntary, 
spontaneous character of the demonstration, we 
ean traly say that no other man than Daniel 
Webster ever did or could receive such a splen- 
did token of regard from the citizens of Boston 
and of Massachusetts. The military portion of 
the cortege was especially brilliant. Its appear- 
ance when in motion was very striking. The 
rich uniforms and noble steeds of the cavalry, 
the shining bayonets and elegantly varied cos- 
tumes of the infantry, the brilliant uniforms of 
the superbly mounted general officers, whose 
mettlesome steeds caracoled and pranced along 
the streets, formed a beautiful scene ; whilst the 
bewitching strains of martial music, from nume- 
rous bands, resounded through the stately, high- 
walled streets, with a charm that drew willing 
listeners by thousands, and meeting the zephyrs 


as they floated from to housetop, were 
wafted softly to the ears of more who 


were debarred from witnessing the proud dis- 
play: The civic array was less brilliant, but 
ardly less impressive. The long line of foot- 
men and horsemen told of the deep and heartfelt 
admiration of the ple for one who stands 
rless among his fellows in all that constitutes 
intellectual greatness, and of the titude for 
the great and enduring services which he has 
rendered to their common country. The pro- 
cession occupied about thirty-five minutes in pass- 
ing any given point. At about a quarter past 
six, Mr. Webster reached the platform on the 
Common, In front of the platform the military 
were d up in line, and paid him a salute, 
which h nowledged with much satisfaction. 
In a few moments the stand was surrounded b 
an immense concourse of people. Hon. J. .. 
Stevenson then arose, and in a fine and eloquent 
address welcomed Mr. Webster to the hearts of 
his thousands of friends in Massachusetts; to 
which Mr. Webster, rising amid a perfect tor- 
rent of applause, ded in a speech of 
exceeding interest, rich in historical inci- 
dent of his own life, and the causes which had 
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tended to identify him so closely with the great 
interests of the country. After the applause had 
subsided, there was a rush to personally greet 
the great statesman. The carriages were brought 
upon the* ground, and Mr. Webster and his 
friends were escorted by the Lancers to the Re- 
vere House, whither a large crowd accompanied 
him, and upon his landing from his carriage, 
ve three more of those same cheers “ for Dan- 
iel Webster.” Mr. Webster bowed his ac- 
knowledgements and returned his thanks, say- 
ing, that the events of that day would be remem- 
bered to the latest day of his life—Along the 
whole line of the procession, from Roxbury line 
to the Commen, streets and side-walks were 
one living of men and women. On no 
public occasi@ have we ever seen such a dense 
crowd in our streets. It was an interesting sight 
to sit in one of the carri and gaze upon the 
mighty throng, composed of the gray-haired sire 
and ardent youth, the merchant, the trader, the 
rofessional man, and the hard-fisted, honest- 
Pearted, hard-visaged laborer and artisan, and 
see them, all with one consent, rending their 
lungs to shout “three cheers for Daniel Web- 
ster.” At the time the venerated form of the 
patriot statesman was seen crossing the line, a 
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cheer was started which did not cease until he 
arrived at the Common, where it assumed the 
shape of one loud huzza of applause. The 
windows, too, along the whole route were crowd- 
ed with the loveliest of Boston fair. A beautiful 
wreath, thrown by a lady from the balcony of a 
house in Tremont Street, lodged upon Mr. 
Webster’s head, where he wore it for some dis- 
tance. The enthusiasm among the military was 
unbounded, and set at defiance all military rule 
and discipline. The men for the moment forgot 
they were in line, and joined in the one universal 
shout of welcome to the gallant defender of the 
Constitution. At every stoppage which the pro- 
cession made, it was more than, the united force 
of a strong body of police, backed up by a dozen 
marshals on horseback, could do to keep the 
crowd from rushing to the carriage and shaking 
hands with Mr. Webster. We saw at one time 
at least a dozen hands hold of Mr. Webster’s 
hand and arm—which was covered nearly to the 
elbow—and all shaking with a strength which 
showed the depth of the feeling which promptetl 
the act. At several places along the route, the 
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carriages were stopped to allow the presentation 
of bouquets to Mr. Webster by the hands of some 
of our fair daughters.—Miss Frances Keller, a 
young lady of the Dwight School, presented Mr. 


ebster a bouquet in Washington Street. She 
was neatly attired in white, and wore upon her 
head a beautiful wreath. Mr. Webster received 
the gift with evident pleasure, and rising, called 
for three cheers for the “handsome young wo- 
men,” which were given with a hearty good will. 
In Common Street, a little daughter of Mr. Otis 
Kimball, some three years of age, was carried to 
the carriage, and very gracefully handed a beau- 
tiful bouquet to Mr. Webster. He received it, 
and implanted a kiss upon the lips of the little 
one in return. In Tremont, Bedford and Sum- 
mer streets, similar scenes were cnacted. While 
the procession was halting in Tremont Street, 
Father Taylor pressed his way to Mr. Webster’s 
carriage, and grecting him most cordially, said: 
“T hope you may live forever.” Mr. Webster 
cordially returning the grecting, said: “I intend 
to live as long as I can, and I hope you and all 
other good men will live as long as you can, in 
order that I may have your company.” Our 
space will not allow the mention of some other 
incidents which occurred on the route. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE WOODS. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


The woods! the woods! the dark, green woods! 
How beautiful they stand! 
Waving their lofty banners high, 
The glory of our land. 
Home of the feathered minstrels sweet, 
Whose songs, at morn and even, 
Thrill through the dark aisles all unseen, 
Like angel’s notes from heaven. 
Majestic as an army brave, 
They stand in phalanx deep ; 
Embattled for the coming storm, 
Their stately watch they keep. 
The woods! the woods! the noble foods! 
In gloomy grandeur proud, 
They lift their towering fronts, and speak 
Defiance to the cloud. 
‘The woods! the woods! the solemn woods! 
- For contemplation made ; 
O when the burning sun is high, 
How grateful is their shade! ° 
The dark, green woods! the grand, old woods! 
Where sounds the hunter’s bow ; 
And swift as flies the passing breeze, 
Bounds forth the stately roe ; 
The red men from their hills of wind, 
All stalwort, fierce and brave, 
Encamp around their council fires, 
Or stem the blue lake’s wave. 


Majestic nature builds her throne 
Amid the forest tree, 
Whose giant sons, in grandeur, list 
To the tempest’s melody ; 
When autumn chants his thrilling dirge 
Over the dying year, 
How beautiful the robes ye wear, 
How glorious ye appear ! 
The woods! the tall and living woods! 
I love, at evening hour, 
To watch the blessed stars shine through, 
Like eyes of magic power. 
The woods! the woods! the mighty woods! 
The bulwark of our land, 
When armed with thunder forth they ride, 
At liberty’s command ; 
Beaging our starry flag on high, 
To many « distant shore ; 
Startling old ocean's solitude 
With the dread cannon’s roar. 
The woods! the woods! the useful woods! 
By science taught to rise ; 
In many a pleasant home they stand, 
A shelter from the skies ; 
The glory of our homes they are, 
The growth of ages past ; 
And ever may their stately sons 
Still battle with the blast. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE DAYS OF THE CA- 
NADIAN REBELLION. 


BY GEO. 8. RAYMOND. 

Tue long pent-up fires of Canadian discon- 
tent had at length burst forth throughout the 
whole extent of the two provinces, from Quebec 
to Penetengoshene, in many acts of open rebel- 
lion, which threatened ere long to grow into a 
popular and successful revolution. Thirty thou- 
sand American sympathizers, possessing as a 
general thing as little character as true courage, 
and less capital than either, responded to the 
call of McKenzie, Papineau, and other equally 
patriotic Canadian demagogues, and were rally- 
ing their forces at various points along the 
whole American frontier, preparing, in defiance 
of all law, human or divine, to invade Canada, 
crush the galling yoke of Britain from off her 
enslaved colonists, revolutionize British Amer- 
ica, and establish a model republic, under which 
every American liberator was to hold an office 
of trust and profit. 

Commissions of general, commodores, col- 
onels, and army and navy captains, were as 
plenty and common among the vagabond cru- 
saders in Western New York, Ohio and Michi- 
gan, as were the floods of worthless “ wild cat” 
bank notes of the same period in the latter State. 

I had taken a very active interest in the brig- 
and crusade; and the “Canadian Congress,” 
assembled in an obscure cellar in Cleveland, 
Ohio, had rewarded my zeal by making me a 
captain in the Canadian navy, with the present 
command of a little fore and aft schooner, and 
that of a first class line-of-battle-ship in pro- 
spective. 

It was late in the season when I was despatch- 
ed to Buffalo with my vessel, for the purpose of 
taking in six old brass six pounders, which were 
to constitute the schooner’s battery when the 
war was fairly begun, and a considerable quan- 
tity of ammunition, together with three hundred 


muskets, dragoon’s cutlasses, and pistols, ud in- 
Jinitum, which were to be used by the patriot 
army in the west to commence the war with. 

By the exercise of some little tact on my part, 
and a combination of lucky circumstances on 
the part of Providence, I succeeded’ in accom- 
plishing my mission so far as to get the arms 
and munitions of war on board, and escaping 
from the harbor of Buffalo in a snow-storm, 
while the half dozen United States marshals 
were overhauling a harmless Cahadi ooner 
to which I had directed their atten for my 
own benefit. 

My instructions were to touch at Cleveland 
for the purpose of taking .in a quantity of arms 
which had been collected there, and then to stop 
at Huron, where I would be met by General 
McLeod, of the patriot army, who would give 
me definite instructions as to my final destina- 
tion. 

I got into Cleveland without any trouble, and 
out again, by carrying off two deputy marshals 
who came down to search the schooner, and 
landing them on the lake shore in the woods, 
some ten miles to the westward of the harbor. 

My six “sixes ” were buried under the ballast 
alongside the keelson, the powder stowed in 
flour barrels bored full of holes, and oysters all 
around the kegs, while the balls were packed in 
real red lead casks, and the muskets, pistols and 
swords, in long boxes, with plenty of hay, show- 
ing through the joints, all marked : “‘ Bedsteads.” 
So that I had little fear of being caught in Hu- 
ron, particularly as the people there, to a man, 
and to a woman too, I think, were favorable to 
the piratical revolutionary movement. 

It was very nearly dark, on a cold, boisterous 
evening in December, when I arrived at Huron ; 
and as the crew were all out on the long wooden 
pier which forms the western side of the harbor, 
bent on to a tow-line “tracking ” the schooner 
up towards the wharves, I saw a tall, military- 
looking man come along down the pier, point 
towards the vessel when he came near the men, 
and after making, as I judged, some hurried in- 
quiries of them about her, he came towards me, 
and the moment he stopped opposite where I 
was standing at the helm, I recognized him past 
all doubt, as Gen. McLeod, the commander-in- 
chief of the patriot army in the west. I had 
never seen the general, but he had been described 
to me so very minutely that I could not be mis- 
taken in him; besides, the moment he stopped, 
he passed a word which served as the “grand 
hailing sign” among the “hunters,” a secret 
organization, of which nearly every vagabond 
was a member, so that there could be no mis- 
take in the matter—the man was no other than 
the veritable General McLeod himself. 

“Good evening, captain,” he said, as soon as 
I had replied to the hail : “‘ What luck, captain ?” 

“Good! All right, general. But ome aboard, 
sir;” and I gave the schooner a sheer in along- 
side the pier, so that he could step on deck. 

A moment later, and he stood there beside me 
at the helm, a real Hercules in stature, enveloped 
in a stout gray overcoat, with afur cap turned 
down about his ears, while I gazed for a few 
seconds in mute admiration upon the stalwort 
form of one of the “ Iron Duke’s” favorite vet- 
erans of the peninsula and Waterloo. The gen- 
eral gave me the regular “hunter’s grip,” and 
then asked again : 

“ Well, captain, what success?” 

“ Beautiful, sir,” I answered. “Got ’em all 
right down there, fooled Uncle Sam’s officers 
in Buffalo, gave two more of ’em a free passage 
for nine miles out of Cleveland, and set them 
ashore in the woods ; and here I am, general, all 
square by the lifts and~braces, ready to fool 
‘Old Lundy’s Lane,’ General John E. Wool, 
and all the other epauletted ‘ preventives ’ that I 
expect will be here in Huron before I get away.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the general, laughing 
heartily, “ very good, captain. There’s nothing 
like confidence in helping one out a tight place. 
But you say that you have got everything safe ¢” 

“ Ay, general; so nicely stowed away, that 
even the Argus-eyed Scott himself might ran- 
sack the schooner for a whole day and fail to 
discover anything wrong. Got the cannon bur- 
ied under the ballast, the powder gtowed in oys- 
ters, bullets in red lead barrelsfand the small 
arms packed in furniture boxes; so you see 


we're all safe, genefal.” 

“Yes, itewould seem so; but look out that 
{Old Lundy’s Lane,’ as you call him, don’t get 
at your secret. He’s in town, I believe, and 
there’s the Steamer Constitution laying up there, 
from which he has, this very afternoon, taken a 


large quantity of arms and ammunition ; so look 
out for him.” 

“T will, general; and if the old seven foot 
hero of Chippewa gets to wind’ard of me, Pll 
ship second mate of a lime-kiln, and use my 
commission, as captain in the Canadian navy, to 
light the fire with.” 

“ Bravo, captain! That’s the right sort of 
spirit. But come up and see me as soon as you 
get fast. Come and take supper with me. I’m 
incog. you know, this evening—stopping at Jen- 
kins’s Ohio Hotel—come up, will you?” and the 
moment I answered “yes,” the general leaped 
ashore, and went off with a true military stride 
along up the wharf towards the big hotel. 

As I entered the hotel, half an hour later, I 
was shown into the dining-room, where the com- 
pany were already seated at supper ; and there, at 
the head of the table, sat the head of the patriot 
army, in a suit of plain clothes, while ranged 
along down on either hand were several officers 
of the United States army, and one of them—a 
stout, hard-featured man, in a brilliant uniform— 
I set down at once as Major General Scott. 

General McLeod smiled, and nodded famil- 
iarly to me as I entered, and the seats near him 
being all filled, he pointed with his knife to one 
near the foot of the long table, into which I in- 
troduced myself without ceremony, and com- 
menced playing knife and fork with the others. 

I observed during supper, that the officers to- 
wards the head of the table eyed the patriot gen- 
eral and myself very suspiciously; but no word 
was spoken to either of us, and I had very near- 
ly finished my supper in silence, when a doctor, 
who was seated next to me, and with whom I 
was intimately acquainted, asked me, in a low 
tone, what I thought of the general. 

“« What general ?” I asked. 

“Why, General Scott, of course.” 

“ Well, then, I don’t know, doctor, for I have 
never seen him; but one thing I do know, and 
that is, if he is half as noble looking an officer as 
our commander-in-chief up there at the head of 


the table is, the Americans may well be proud - 


of him as the head of their army.” 

“Why, what in the name of nonsense, do you 
mean, captain ?” 

“Just this, doctor—that General Donald Mc- 
Leod there, at the head of the table, looks more 
like a hero than forty General Scotts.” 

“Captain, are you drunk or crazy? Why, 
man, that is General Winfield Scott himself.” 

Down went my up-raised tea-cup with a clash 
that shivered it to atoms on the table, at this 
startling announcement ; and leaping to my feet, 
I darted from the room, through the hall, out 
into the street, and away down towards the 
wharf like a locomotive, determined to get the 
schooner underweigh, and be off—somewhere, I 
didn’t care where much, so that I escaped from 
“Old Lundy’s Lane.” 

But I was too late, for I found the vessel in 
possession of some fifty United States soldiers, 
who were all working away like beavers, dis- 
charging my contraband cargo of patriot arms 
and ammunition. 

I wandered about the streets for about an 
hour, feeling myself as completely sold as ever a 
man was, and so thoroughly ashamed of myself, 
that I didn’t want to go where any one could 
see my face; till I was finally picked up by a 
lieutenant, who informed me that General Scott 
wished to see me at the hotel. 

I went like a dog going to be hung ; and being 
ushered into the presence of the hero of Chip- 
pewa, General Wool, and about a dozen other 
United States officers, I received, in the first 
place, a great deal of good advice from General 
Scott, and then a most pressing imvitation to 
join the party in an_oyster-supper prepared 
from the bivalves which, only an hour previous- 
ly, had served as overcoats to our patriot powder. 
I remained, and before the party broke up, 1 had 
made a public and most positive declaration, 
that if I ever engaged in another piratical expe- 
dition, it should be in some country where Major 
General Winfield Scott would not be likely to 
interfere with my sailing orders. 


A ship on the broad, boisterous and open 
ocean, needeth no pilot. But it dare not venture 
alone on the placid bosom of a little river, lest it 
be wrecked by some hidden rock. hus it is 
with life. ’Tis not in our open, exposed deeds 
that we need the still voice of the silent monitor, 
but in the small, secret, every-day acts of life, 


-that conscience warns us to beware of the hidden 


shoals of what we deem too common to be dan- 
gerous. 


words admit of no defence, 


For t of decency is want of 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
DEATH AT SUNSET. 


Of flowers, with eve’s first tear-drops wet, 

That bloom without this room of death, 
Shall tremble on the silent air, 

And mingle with the golden beams 
That linger on his forehead fair, 

Filling his soul with heavenly dreams. 


°T is floating in, the radiant light, 
From yonder mountain’s towering brow; - 
Where, with the gathering shades of night, 
Are blending dyes of roseate glow. 
“The garden of the sky ” how fair, 
Each cloudlet tipped with fringe of gold ; 
And stars of beauty nestle there, 
Beneath each gorgeous crimson fold. 


T is creeping up, the odorous balm, 
That blossoms fling upon the air ; 
As to their slumbers, deep and calm, 
They sink, lulled by the breath of prayer. 
The dark hair waves beneath the touch 
Of spirit fingers, while the brow 
Grows beautiful as angels are, 
With teraph impress on it now. 


Slowly the purple shadows creep 
Across the broad earth’s quiet breast ; 
+ 8o sinks he to his slumbers deep, 
So goes he to his heavenly rest. 
A holy smile is on his face, 
As spirit-arms around him wait, 
To fold him in their warm embrace, 
And bear him through the golden gate. 


One ray of glory lingers still, 
To play upon his death-chilled brow ; 
The silent room with light to fill, 
As upward soars the freed soul now. 
"Tis past! put back the heavy hair, 
And press one kiss upon the cheek 
So cold and chill, and yet so fair— 
Then strength at Heaven’s own altar seek. 
A LITTLE CARPET-BAG. 

Am the most common of street sights is 
that of a gentleman hurrying along towards rail- 
way or river, bearing with him a little carpet-bag. 
So common is it that it fails to attract the slight- 
est attention. A little carpet is no more 
noted than an umbrella or a walking-stick in a 
man’s hand ; and yet, when rightly viewed, it is, 
to our thinking, an object of no ordinary interest. 
We feel no envy for the man on whom has de- 
volyed the charge of a heap of luggage. The 
anxiety attending such progeny outweighs the 

leasure of its possession. But a man with a 
ittle carpet-bag is one in ten thousand. He is, 
perhaps, the most perfect type of independence 
extant. He can snap his fingers im the face of 
Highland porter extortionate. No trotting ur- 
chin is idle enough to solicit the carrying of so 
slight a burden. While other passengers, by 
coach or collweny, are looking after their trunks 
and trappings, he enters, and has the best seat. 
He and his “little all” never company. 
On arriving at their destination, they are off with 
the jaunty swagger of unencumbered bachelor- 
hood. In contemplating a gentleman with a 
t-bag, we are struck, to a certain extent, 
with an idea of disproportion ; but the balance is 
all on the,easy side. There is far too little to 
constitute a burden, and yet there is enough to 
indicate wants attended to, and comforts sup- 
lied. No man with a little in hand 
his last shirt on his back. Neither is it pro- 
bable that his beard can suffer from slovenly 
overgrowth. When he retires to rest at night, 
the presumption is, that it will be in the midst of 
comfortable and cosey night gear. A little carpet- 
bag is almost always indicative of a short and 
urable excursion. No painful ideas of 
stormy seas or dreadful accidents on far-off rail- 
way lines are suggested by it. Distance is some- 
times tically measured by a ‘small bird’s 
flutter,” or “two smokes of a pipe,” or some 
such shadowy, though not altogether indefinite 
phrase. Why may not time, in like manner, be 
measured by two shirts? A gentleman with a 


little carpet-bag be. said to contemplate 
about a absence from home.— 
itizen. 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE, . 

Life is like a fountain fed by a thousand 
streams that perish if one be dried. It is a silver 
chord twisted with a thousand strings, that 
asunder if one be broken. Thoughtless mortals 
are surrounded by innumerable dangers, which 
make it much more strange that they escape so 
long, than that they almost all perish suddenly 
at last. We are encompassed with accidents every 
day to crush the decaying tenements we inhabit. 
The seeds of disease are planted in our con- 
stitutions by nature. The earth and atmosphere 
whence we draw the breath of life, are impreg- 
nated with death; health is made to rate its 


own destruction... The food that nourishes con- 
tains the elements of decay; the soul that ani- 
mates it by vivifying first, tends to wear it ont 
by its own action; death lurks in ambush along 
the paths. Notwithstanding this truth is so 
pelpty confirmed by the daily example be- 

ré our eyes, how little do we lay it at heart! 
We see our friendsand neighbors die, but how 
seldom does it occur to our thoughts that our 


-knell may give the next-warning to the world |— 


a 
Open the casement wide, and let 
The sunset glory in ; the breath 
| 
- 
| 
Immodest 
sense. 
| Roscommon. reenwood . 
por a 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THERE I8 A GOD ABOVE. 


BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


There is a God above! 
Our souls within us tell us so; 
The winds from heaven as they blow, 
Bear us this truth on their swift wings, 
And bid us hope for brighter things. 
All nature, everything doth show 
This holy fact in weal or woe, 

There is a God above. 


There is a God above! 
He cares for all our grief and pain ; 
He makes each loss to us a gain, 
And gives relief to those who weep 
O’er lovely friends in death’s cold sleep ; 
Who, when life’s lamp did feebly wane, 
Joyous, could utter still again, 

““ There is a God above.” 


There is a God above! 
Then why should foolish fear e’er dart 
Its quivering arrows through the heart? 
Above earth’s sorrows we should rise, 
And long for home in paradise ; 
Guided safe there by God's own chart, 
And when once there, no more we part — 
There is a God above. 


There is a God above! 
Then let us lean on his right hand ; 
Under his banner letlus stand ; 
And while earth’s honors fade away, 
And mortals fall again to clay ; 
Living, obey his high command, 
And dying, join that happy band, 

Where there ’s a God above. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE VICTIM OF TEMPTATION. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Jack Warers was the sixth son of a respect- 
able farmer. Of course they could not all stay 
at home and till the land, and as Jack was rather 
an uncomfortable, loaferish sort of a fellow, the 
wish he expressed to try his fortune in a city 
was not frowned upon by his parents. They 
gave him a comely outfit from the village store, 
his married sister presented him with two white 
linen handkerchiefs, a jack-knife, and a little 
work called Iaily Food ; and in the bottom of 
his trunk there lay a Bible, and Jack could easily 
tell who put that there, after his mother’s last 
admonition and ‘his father’s particular advice 
“to beware of temptations.” 

Our young man found his way to the great 
city, took lodgings at a second class hotel, and 
proceeded to different sections of the place in 
quest of employment. It was no easy matter 
to find a situation, and a week elapsed before 
any offer could be found, and this was a small 
salary barely sufficient to board and clothe him- 
self with economy. In the beginning, however, 
Jack did well; was faithful to his employers, 
regular in his habits; went to church every 
Sunday, wrote a weekly account of his success, 
and sent it to his friends in the country, and on 
the whole, promised pretty fairly. 

But there were undermining influences against 
which he ought to have guarded; and who was 
there to shield him from the danger? His 
landlord only demanded regular payments for 
his board, his employer only cared that he was 
on the spot betimes and was faithful while he 
stayed. But alas, for the evening, when a young 
man feels among strangers and the feeling of 
homesickness seizes him! Jack had no female 
friends for good advi 0 fireside where he 
could sit and be told the pter lurked without, 
and as he craved sympathy and must have it, he 
accepted what was tendered him in a small way 
in the outset by a few reckless companions. 

In three months from this time he was a 
jovial blackguard. He had learned to smoke 
half a dozen cigars a day, and could chew to- 
bacco, in his cant phrase, “ as well as the tallest 
of them.” He knew the livery stables in town, 
had already run.up an account with a tailor, 
and had been introduced toa few young ladies. 
In six months Jack made overtures to an inno- 
cent working girl, who thought it a smart affair 
to be engaged to a clerk in the city trade. Jack 
was a generons:fellow withal, and he would fain 
make her some presents, even if he did it at his 
master’s expense. He commenced the little 
purloining acts in @small way ; felt some com- 
punctions in the beginning, but was quieted by 
the oft quoted expression of others, “that if 
employers are too niggardly to allow compensa- 
tion to meet one’s expenses, they must pay for 
it another way.” So conscience was soon ap- |- 


‘of Justice is that of Mercy ? 


peased, and Jack Waters dressed as well, lived 
as well, and finally made as many presents as 
many others with three times the amount re- 
ceivable. But his habits were now more closely 
watched by his employer. The cash accounts 
would not balance ; somebody had abstracted. 
A trap was set to ascertain the rogue, and Jack 
Waters was convicted of theft and petty lar- 
ceny. 

No bail could be procured ; the case was an 
aggravated one; sundry debts were afloat, 
trustee processes thickened ; poor Jack was cast 
into prison, and a pang of anguish too late shot 
through his heart as he thought of his parents 
when they should be informed of his degradation. 

That aged couple in the country village, whom 
he so lately left imploring upon him Heaven’s 
blessings, were now mute with sorrow, mourn- 
ing over the prodigal son with an intensity which 
can never be depicted. But they would keep it 
a profound secret; the world in which they 
lived would never know the sad declension ; and 
having served out the sentence which justice de- 
manded they would receive him with open arms, 
and, nestled in their quiet nook, he might once 
more become a pure minded and virtuous youth. 

Such reasoning, although it sometimes sub- 
dued their violent grief, was not a supporting 
solace ; for Jack gave evidence of a depraved 
will, which his downward steps to ruin had man- 
ifested most openly. He was encouraged in 
this mad career by reckless associates, who still 
insinuated their pestiferous designs to keep him 
acaptive. The poor girl upon whose affections 
he had inflicted such a deadly breach of confi- 
dence, was dying in a slow consumption, her 
shattered vestiges of love still clinging to the 
unworthy object. 

And all the world who knew this young man 
knew his history, yet nobody spoke of him to 
those who suffered so keenly for the loss of a son. 
But did they heed the warning, and beware of 
exposing their children to similar temptations ? 
O, no; they imagined their sons were better able 
to withstand the temptations of a city life. 

Be not too certain, fond parents, that you can 
thus withdraw your responsibilities, for I fear 
this young man is not a solitary instance of de- 
parture from rectitude, onlWhe was a doomed 
subject, and the guilt he thus incurred so stig- 
matized his cheracter that he has sought a home 
among strangers, where he is endeavoring to re- 
trace his steps and erase his self-condemnation. 

We saw a friend who a few weeks since met 
Jack in the California mines.. He had heaped 
together a small pile, and at the sight of an in- 
dividual from his own country he ran towards 
him and firmly grasping his hand inquired, 
“* What news from home?” Alas for poor Jack ! 
In agveek after he received the intelligence of 
the death of his mother. It was sad tidings to 
the prodigal but now repentant son. He kissed 
her miniature, and then drawing forth a locket 
containing a lock of Angeline’s hair, to whom 
he had pledged his affections, with a deep sigh 
he added, ‘‘ Two for whom I would have toiled 
until these arms should become paralyzed, now 
sleep in death, and would to God my vices had 
not hurried their departure.” 

The big tear stood in his eye—the gold looked 
to him like a worthless heap now; he dared not 
die, and he cared not to live. But the strength- 
ening* angel of hope has since re-lighted his 
heart, and he trusts by days of coming peni- 
tence to wipe out the record of his past mis- 
deeds. And is it not beautifully written some- 
where, that the two angels who have charge of 
the-books of ljfe bear instant record of the good 
deeds we perform, while he who notes our mis- 
deeds, kindly waits, ere he registers them, until 
the sun goes down, and then if no sigh of con- 
trition is heard, he tremblingly writes the record, 
thus showing to us how paramount to the angel 


Well then is it for us to withhold our judg- 
ment upon erring humanity, since our finite 
scope can but imperfectly understand all the 
links in the chain of circumstances which drove 
the victim of temptation into forbidden paths. 
We should rather guard the purity of our own 
nature than sit in judgment on a fallen brother. 


Solon enacted that children who did not main- 
tain their parents in old age, when in *want, 
should be branded with infamy, and lose the 
Ag! > of citizens; he, however, excepted 

is rule those children whom their parents 
had taught no trade, nor provided with other 


means of procuring a livelihood. 


= 


Weep not that the world banges—did it 
A title, changelea courm, cane to weep. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MY HARRY, 


BY ROBERT G. STAPLES. 


When first I met him lang ago, 
The skies were bright and beaming, 0 ; 
The flow’rs sae gay, the birdies sang, 
And my wild heart beat cheer’ly, 0. 
His brow sae high, his locks sae jet. 
I ken I lo’ed him dearly, 0; 
had gane, ’t was all his own, 
‘fore he ask’d me for it, 0! 


Had I been rich, o’ high degree, 
I'd gin it a’ for Harry, 0; 
Sae dear he was, so true and kine, 
1’d gin my life for Harry, O. 
Then, ladie, hear my tale 0’ woe, 
My Harry gang away, away ; 
I ne’er more now will see his face, 
And nae more be sae blithe and gay. 


1 lo’ed my true love, firm and true, 
But O his brow sae pale is now ; 
The cold airth lay upon his breast, 
He ’s dead, and gane for aye, I trow. 
Then ladie hear me, and ne'er lay 
Your flutterin’ heart at Cupid’s feet ; 
But keep it free from ev’ry smart, 
From ev’ry knight, sae blithe ye meet. 


~ 


MARRIED 


Julius Moser gives the follo counsel from 
a wife and mother: “I try to make myself and 
all around me agreeable. It will not do to 
leave a man to himself till he comes to you, to 
take no pains to attract him, or to appear before 
him with a long face. It is not so difficult as you 
think, dear child, to behave to a husband so that 
he shall remain forever in some measure a hus- 
band. I am an old woman, but you can still do 
what you like; a word from you at the right 
time will not fail of its effect; what need have 
you to play the suffering virtue? The tear of a 
loving girl, says an old book, is like a dew-drop 
on a rose; but that on the cheek of a wife is a 
drop of poison to her husband. Try to appear 
cheerful and contented, and your husband will 
be so; and when you have made him happy, 
you will become so, not in appearance but in re- 
ality. The skill required is not so great. Noth- 
ing flatters a man so much as the happiness of 
his wife ; he is always proud of himself as the 
source of it. As soon as you are cheerful you 
will be lively and alert, and every moment will 
afford you an opportunity to let fall an agree- 
able word. Your education, which gives you an 
immense advantage, will greatly assist you ; 
and your sensibility will become the noblest gift 
that nature has bestowed on you, when it shows 
itself in affectionate assiduity, and stamps on 
every action a soft, kind, and tender character, 
instead of wasting itself in secret repinings.” 


+ > 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
PRESUMPTION, 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSEE. 


I sprang from a moss-covered nook in the mountain, 
The birds hailed my birth with greetings of joy ; 

Thus flattered I proud grew, unaware that a fountain 
Such as I, need the showers’ distillations employ ; 

I ranged the green meadows and plunged through dark 

valleys, 

I shouted and danced in the height of my glee} 

On sweet flowers I lavished profusely my dallies, 
And thought that their growth was dependent on me. 


As onward I journeyed I espied a fair maiden, 
With water-pot, kneeling to draw a cool draught ; 
With sparkling che Grew 16 well inden, 
While I, from a sense of my b ti hed 
I thought that to me she should credit her blessing, 
Forgetful that I was dependent as her ; 
But the moral it taught me is well worth possessing, 
For true worth all others to self will prefer. 


CHILDHOOD. 


A few years more and you will not know the 
same child—the age of play is not over, but 
hard taskmasters have broken into it. There is 
a morrow to be thought of which interferes with 
to-day. Consciousness has come, and the terri- 
ble burden of a kind of responsibility. There 
is the expression of the wish to please—or, alas ! 
of the fear to displease. The features have 
come forth into some drawing-—-for the child is 
a graduate of this weary world, and the face has 
lengthened accordingly. But this age is beauti- 
ful, like every other, if expression and feature 
be true to it. The expression may be wistful 
and plaintive with timidity or tender health, and 
it is called fretful—or it may be careless and 
tom-boy with sheer animal spirits, and it is 
called vulgar; but either is safe. It is the pre- 
cocious look of canning, or peevishness, or 
airgap: we turn from with intuitive dislike, 
for such are old signs. The features, also, may 
be common and characterless, but if they are 
soft and uncertain, and the spaces around them 
ample, they are safe as well. But the defined 
forms and the scanty quantities let us beware of 
—though fond mothers call them “ chiselled 
features” and “regular profiles ;” what is ad- 
mired as delicate and precise now may be too 
likely to turn out sharp and mean by-and-by.— 

Quarterly Review. 


Even little things have their peculiar grace. 


DULLNESS AND STAGNATION. 


If Londoners were as suicidal a race as French 
writers describe them, the mortality of the me- 
tropolis would be at least 100 per cent. above the 
average for the present week. Every lamp post 
would have its pendant, the chymists’ sho 
would be Pall for the last new poison, ‘de 
landing places on the Thames would have to be 
occupied by policemen, and watermen would be 
incessantly plying under the bridges to pick up 
fares from the parapets above. Never was there 
such a stagnation and obstruction, and such an 
impossibility of telling what’s what, or who’s 
who. Day after day we have been wading 
through the streets, and breathing air and water. 
The sun has not been seen to our knowledge 
more than once or twice the whole of this June, 
and people are resuming their fires, in order to 
create an artificial midsummer in the absence of 
a natural one. But this. is by no means the 
worst dullness, and deadness, and coldness, and 
wetness, we are suffering at ‘this trying seasoft. 
Unfortunately, the political harmonizes with the 
natural atmosphere, and just now Scotch mist 
and Beeotian fog beset the whole region of opin- 
ion. The debates in parliament are dull; our 
great men are dull ; candidates are dull; public 
meetings are dull; conversation is dull ; our li- 
braries are dull ; everybody is dull, and every- 
thing is dull. It is true there are men going 
about, trying to create a new interest, or discov- 
er a sentiment which is not yet thoroughly used 
up, but five minutes’ success is all that they can 
achieve with the most susceptible natures. It is 
working against the stream, or rather against 
dead water. 

Poor Feargus O’Connor went to America to 
escape dullness, and finding it as bad there, came 
back again, and has now been committed to cus- 
tody “on the ribs of the country gentle- 
men. e subjects of the experiment spring up 
in “covsiderable agitation,” but immediately 
relapse into politeness and verbosity. The only 
sign of life and interest is one which Byron said © 
and felt was that which proved all other interests 
gone. Gold now reigns supreme. Nature is 
revealing her buried wealth, and the human heart 
throbs in response. The only crowd to be seen 
in London is in the once quiet region of Park 
street, Westminster, where hundreds are waiting 
Se their passports to the Australian El Dorado. 

don Times. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
TO MRS. AUGUSTA EATON. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
I have watched thee when the bright, glad smile 
Was sparkling in thine eye ; 
And have listened to the joyous notes 
Of thy song’s sweet melody. 


I knew that nature's lavish hand 
Had made thee wondrous fair ; 
Yet saw that brighter than all else, 

The mind’s rich gem shone there. 


O, lady, cherish well the gift, 
For time all else will steal ; 

And youth and beauty shrink beneath 
The pressure of his seal. 


°T will help thee banish from thy side 
The shadowy form of care ; 

And midst thy bright attainments shine, 
The purest, holiest there. 


Then sing thy gay and joyous songs, 
While youth’s sweet hours are thine ; 

But cherish well the mind’s rich gem, 
To brighten life's decline. 


+ 


A CAPE BALL-ROOM. 


Until I went to a ball at the Cape, I never 
knew what thorough enjoyment of dancing was. 
The Africaners, blessings on their simple souls, 
don’t walk through a quadrille, or glide through 
a polka: but they pound away with feet and 
arms, and the “ orient humor ” oozing from each 
pore of face, and hands, and neck, bears 
witness to the energy of their movements. And 
then the supper! Your partner does not take a 
little iece of trifle, or a cream, or a tart, and 

7 a thimble-spoonful of negus, but she demol- 
ishes all the chicken and ham = give her, and 
drinks every drop of the three bumpers of cham- 
pagne | you pour out for her, and looks all the 

appier for both. As for bet you attack 
everything you can lay hands on; and, after the 
ladies have retired, you find yourse if actually 
indulging i in that highly dangerous and deleteri- 
ous practice of “hurrahing” in response to the 
toast of the “* Ladies” which that fat man in a 
red face and a white waistcoat, with an uncom- 
fortable tendency to work its way up to his chin, 
has just proposed. You find, too, that you 
come down again to that same supper-room 
after the fair ones have begun to depart for theif 
homes; you find that you prefer brandy and 
water to the doubtful champagne and suspicious 
elaret ; you find that you have a cigar im your 
pocket, and you smoke it ; you find that you can 
sing capitally—in a chorus ; and lastly, if you 
do find your way home, you are a luce ky fellow. 
—Five Years’ Residence i in South Africa. 


Gold! gold! gold! 
ned by the young, but hugged by the old, 

"en to the verge of the ehureh-yard mould. 

How widely thy agencies vary ! 
To save, to ruin, to curse. to bless, 
Now with eve of good Queen Bess, 

w stam w 
And now with a bloody acy — Hood. 
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REMAINS OF HON. HENRY CLAY LYING IN STATE, AT THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Our readers will doubtless feel interested in a 
brief record of the movements of the funeral 
cortege of Mr..Clay, towards Kentucky. The 

se was received with all due honor at Phil- 
adelphia on Friday evening, July 2nd, and re- 
mained in Declaration Hall over night. On 
Saturday morning, July 3d, the plate covering 
the face of the revered dead, which had been re- 
moved to allow the citizens of Philadelphia to 
gaze upon his features, was replaced, and the 
coffin conveyed to the funeral car standing op 
* gite to the main entrance on Chestnut Street. 
The Washington Grays, having acted as a guard 
of honor, now escorted the remains to the boat 
at Walnut Street wharf. The city council fol- 
lowed on foot, and the committee of senators 
and a delegation of Kentuckians in carriages. 
Minute guns were fired, and bells tolled during 
the march of the procession, which started at 9 
o’clock precisely. The remains were taken on 
board the Steamer Trenton for New York, in 
the presence of an immense concourse of citi- 
zens. The boat was elegantly decorated with 


mourning, and her flags were at half-mast. She 
left, tolling her bell, which was answered by all 
the boats on the river as she passed. At Taco- 


ny, the committee of councils delivered the 
corpse into the custody of the officers and com- 
mittee of Congress, charged with the duty of 
conveying it to Ashland. A large number of 
Philadelphians accompanied the remains to Ta- 
cony. he remains reached Trenton, N. J., 
shortly after 10 o’clock. Their arrival was an- 
nounced by the firing of minute guns by a com- 
pany of military, and an immense concourse, 
which had collected, uncovered as the train ap- 
proached. The church bells were also tolled, 
and all the buildings io the vicinity of the depot 
were appropriately draped. At Princeton there 
was @ very general suspension of business, and 
over the railroad an immense arch was erected, 
and draped in mourning, with mottoes expressive 
of the general grief at the nation’s loss. The 
places of business and dwellings in the vicinity 
were alsoin mourning. Similar demonstrations 
of sympathy and respect were exhibited at New 
Brunswick, Elizabethtown and Rahway, and, in- 
deed, at all the places along the route of the 
ion. At the arrival of the cars at Jersey 

City, minute guns were fired, and the bells were 
tolled. The procession was formed in the depot, 
*and marched te the boat. The Jersey City Con- 
tinentals, as a guard of honor, and the officers 
of the Hudson Brigade, accompanied by a band 
of music, escor.ed the procession of the various 
committees to the boat. As they moved through 
the streets, the heads of- the entire mass u! spec- 
tators were uncovered, and not a voice disturbed 
the effect of the measured tramp of the feet, the 
deep, sad music of the fune march, or the 
more distant tolling bells and booming cannon. 
As soon as all were on board the ferry-boat 
Philadelphia, she moved off into the stream, and 
on her way to the Battery, her bell tolling, as 
were aiso bells of other boats in the East River 
and on the churches of the citics. Minute guns 


were being fired from the Battery, Governor's 
Island, Jersey City, Brooklyn Heights and Wil- 
liamsburgh, and from one or two government 
vessels in the stream.. As the boat approached 
Castle Garden, New York, the Battery and all 
the adjacent piers and vessels presented the spec- 
tacle of a host of mourners, who, having honored 
him in life, grieved for him in his death. The 
remains were removed from the boat by members 
of the Clay Festival Association. The coffin 
was placed in an open hearse, drawn by eight 
gray horses, appropriately caparisoned with black 
plumes, etc. The coffin was exposed to view ; 


THE METALLIC COFFIN. 


it was shrouded in crape, and crowned with a 
wreath of evergreen. The coffin was one of 
Fisk’s much improved patent metallic burial 
cases. It was an elegant affair, measuring six 
feet three inches. The imterior was beautifully 
cushioned with white satin. Upon the outside 
an ample covering of the finest black broadcloth 
was thrown, gathered in a festoon at the breast- 
plate, and falling on either side like a heavy cloth 
cloak, where rich silk fringe gracefully gathered 
it in folds; there were also on each side twelve 

sels of similar material, and three handles of 
solid silver, beautifully wrought. The whole 
case was surmounted by three massive silver 


lates, of differen ign ; that resting over the 
at ‘Sr was an 


plate of glass—containing an oak leaf and acorn, » 


surrounded by a laurel-wreaths the inscription 
plate, plain and smooth in the centre, had an 
elaborate moulding around it, into which was 
sunk the impressive oak leaf and acorn—the 
acorn fallen out of its shell, and the leaf with- 
ered ; the foot plate represented a large rose in 
full bloom, just parted from the stem whence it 
had been gnawed by a caterpillar. The case 
was enclosed in a highly polished mahogany 
box, lined with silk velvet, and having three 
handles of brass on each side, projecting from 
sunken sockets. Altogether, the case wag every 
way desirable as regards beautiful workmanship 
and appropriate design ; no cost had been spared 
upon its construction. The procession was then 
formed: the police, with their staves of office 
muftied in crape, the mayor and council, whi 
general committee, whig young men’s gene 
committee, the Jersey City Continentals, with 
their flag and arms in —“ preceding the 
funeral car and the body, the hington Grays, 
as a guard of honor, in single file each side of 
the hearse. The jon moved in silence 
and sadness up Broadway, while Trinity’s 
chimes and the bells of all the churches were 
tolling a requiem. Broadway and the Park had 
been thronged from 1 o’clock with an immense 
crowd, whose patience had not even yet worn 
out, although it was nearly 5 o’clock. The 
doors and windows were filled all along the line 
and respectful and sorrowful silence prevailed 
everywhere. The procession up Broad- 
way and Park Row to the east gate of the Park, 
and the body was deposited in the Governor's 
Room, at the City Hall, and leftein care of the 
Washington Grays, who formed the of 
honor, The columns in front of the City Hall 
were wreathed with black and white crape ; also 
festoons were suspended from window to win- 
dow, the balconies were covered with rosettes 
and wreaths, the flags at half-mast, and stream- 
ers of black flying from the tops of the staves. 
The Governor's Room, in which the body was 
placed, was appropriately decorated. The por- 
traits of the ‘distinguished men that adorn that 
apartment were covered with =~. Directly 
over the beautiful cenotaph — ich the bod 
was placed hung a likeness of Henry Clay, wi 
the following inscription subjoined : “ A nation 
mourns thy loss.” Several stages were hung 
with crape. ' Minute guns were fired by the rev- 
enue cutter, the fort on Governor’s Is , and 
from Jersey City. The bells were tolling all the 
time the procession was in motion. After the 
bod¥ had entered the City Hall, such was the 
desire of the citizens to obtain admission, that a 
great crushing ensued, and the police had to use 
every exertion to clear the crowd from the en- 
trances and prevent difficulty and danger. A 
= many people, among whom were several 
ies, waited outside, in expectation of seeing 
the body ; but they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, as no person was permitted to enter. 


Upward of 30,000 persons visited the hall 
next day; in fact there was a complete rush 
to obtain a view of the from daybreak 
till midnight. Among i visitors were a 
party of three to four hundred of the old 
veterans of 1812 and 1814, who walked in, 
arm in arm. The remains were taken on 
board of a boat at an early hour for Albany, 
to which place it proceeded without stopping. 
From Albany it by the Central 
Road to. Buffalo, and thence to Cincinnati 
on their way to the final resting-place of the 
illustrious statesman. Mr. Clay had a favor- 
ite setter dog, which followed his master 
from his home, in Kentucky, to Washington. 
After the death of the lamented patriot, his 
faithful canine friend kept close to his body. 
On Friday, by some accident, the poor 
was left behind, chained up at the American 
House, in Philadelphia. ing the night 
he was fretful and uneasy. With the 
instinct of his race he seemed conscious that 
the body of his beloved master had departed. 
We may say it were an idl¢ task to 
an eulogy on such a man as BHewy Chay. 
He was an American, and the home of his 
heart knew no limits but those which bound 
his entire country. In future days the altars 
of civil and religious liberty in South Amer- 
ica shall glow with increasing brightness, 
and their fires shall add new lustre to the 
name of him who was the early advocate of 
their rights and of the recognition of the in- 
dependence of the States: so long as the 
heroism and of Greece shall be admir- 
ed, so long shall the name of Cray be cher- 
ished by every heart 
that pants for ee 
. Fora 
than. half a 
century has he been 
identified with all 
the leading political 
interests of the 
country; and his 
igorous and pow- 
mind has left 
an impress which 
will go to establish 
the character of this 
portion of our na- 
tion’s history, and 
leave on the records 
of time an enduring 
monument to the 
ess and worth 
of one of the noblest 
of her sons. 


PONIARD PRESENTED TO FAUSTIN I. 


Above we give a fac-simile of the richly mount- 
ed dagger intended as a nt for his Tamper 
Majesty, Faustin I., of Hayti. It has a 
gold handle, surmounted by a crown, richly woe d 
with diamonds and . On each side of 
the handle is richly chased the imperial arms of 
Hayti. Below the arms, on one side, are two 
small crests of diamonds, a very large sapphire 
surrounded by ten rubies ; and on a shield, under- 
neath the whole, is e ved Faustin First, and 
on the other Rage of the wes, below the arms 
is a large ruby, surround y precious stones. 
The pete | is very hea¥ily mounted in gold, 
and richly set with precious stones, among which 
is a large emerald surrounded by diamonds, a 
large sapphire surrounded by rabies, a large ruby 
surrounded by smaller stones, and diversified ou 
each side with diamonds, etc., the point having a 
globe bya gold ball. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M, BALLOU, Eptror. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


* Alice Bourne, or the Strength of the Heart,” a story. 
by, Gro. Oarnine 
Randolph, or Man’s Judgment sometimes erro- 
neous,” a tale from the pen of Mrs. CAROLINE 
ety ” » story thus entitled, by Mrs. 8. P. 
Doveat 
ona hon fo Ten Minutes,” a humorous sketch, by the 
“The Death of Miss Susan Oakes,” lines, by CAROLINE 
A. Haypen. 
* De Soto,” verses, by Joszpn H. Burien. 
* Lilly Bliss,” a poem, by C. 8. Kyser. 
“ Death of the Righteous,” verses, by J. Hort, Jn. 
“ A Voice from Home,” by Repecca R. Pierce. 
“ At Evening,” verses, by W. E Know es. 
“ Lines to Emma,” by J. ALrorp. 
“The Past,”’ a poem, by Annie Morr. 
“ down the Lane,” verses, b: 
“My Childhood flours,” lines, by Dz 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A very beautiful and truthful view of Pleasant Moun- 
tain House, at Denmark, Oxford county, Me. A very fine 
summer resort; by our artist, Mr. Manning. 


Fine Portraits of 5 ene and Mademoiselle Caroline 
Duprey, the eminent Parisian vocalists, who have lately 
met with such success in Europe. 

A capital view of the Salt Works, at Salines and Fort St. 
Andre, in France. 

A large characteristic view of the Meat Market, at Paris, 

. A fine scene. 

Another admirable series, being our second set, of West 
Point, N. Y., taken on the spot, by our artist, Mr. Chapin, 
representing, first, West Point Hotel and Road from the 
landing ; a most truthful and striking —. Second, a 
fine engraving of Kosciusko'’s M ketched for 
us upon the spot. A military scene, eueuenting an En- 
campment of Cadets, as they recently appeared at West 
Point. Also an illustration of the Cadet’s Monument and 
Cemetery, one of the delightful retreats in the neighbor- 
hood of the Academy. And a scene representing the Ca- 
dets making Fascines, or Baskets of young saplings or 
withes, which, when filled with sand, serve to construct 
batteries and breastworks. 

A picture representing a singular instinctive artifice of 
the Partridge in defence of its young brood. 

Also a mate for the above, entitled the Stubble Field 
and Partridge Sfiooting. Both fine pictures. 

A very admirable view of Detroit, Michigan, taken from 
Sandwich, Canada. 


A fine. engraving of the Equestrian Statue of the 
Duke of W , the original of which is by Geant de 


STRAWBERRY FESTIVALS. 

These agreeable entertainments were unusu- 
ally numerous this year in all parts of the coun- 
try. They were, generally, under the superin- 
tendence of ladies, and, in most cases, for char- 
itable purposes. The strawberry being otr most 
delicious fruit, and its season the most delightful 
of the year, it would not be surprising if the fes- 
tival alluded to should become one of the per- 
manent institutions of the country—like the vin- 
tage festivals of Europe. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... The Boston Olive Branch deserves our 
thanks for its kind remembrance. 
. Madame Thillon has met with her usual 
success at Buffalo, N. Y. 
--. The Duke of Wellington is now cighty- 
four years of age: 
..+. Horace Mann is to be the President of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
. The Swiss Bell Ringers have been for 
some time in our Western cities. 
... At last accounts from Jamaica the small 
pox was raging fearfully. 
. The cholera, though considerably abated, 
still lingers in the Western cities. 
. Four négroes were killed by lightning at 
Lexington, Miss., a few days since. : 
-++. Marshal Tukey, the energetic chief of 
police, for Boston, has been removed. 
- Jonathan Edmands, aged 14 years, was 
drowned near Nantasket Beach, while bathing. 
. It is now said that Abbott Lawrence will 
not his office at London. 
... It looks very much as if Hon. Daniel 
Webster would be a “ candidate ” yet. 
- Don’t tell your troubles; people do not 
like to have unfortunate friends. 
. John Loring hung himself in Cincinnati 
for some unknown reason, 
.. +. Be slow to promise, but after you have 
done so, keep your word. 
. He who has provoked the shaft of wit, 
cannot complain that he smarts from it. 
. To succeed well in debate, a man should 
use soft words and hard arguments. 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 

These are not mere words. It is true that 
there exists among us many of those antedilu- 
vian gentlemen—antediluvian in their convic- 
tions, if not in their years, whose eyes are ever 
on the past, and so, because their backs are 
turned to the present and the future, see none of 
their bright visions, and deny the existence of 
them. These men tell you that chivalry has 
passed away, that valor is extinet, and patriot- 
ism a sentiment ignored by the present genera- 
tion. Nothing can be more untrue. Mankind 
are constantly, steadily, surely advancing. Some- 
times a portion—a small portion—of the vast 
multitude halts, or retrogrades; but the march 
of the column is still onward. No one will deny 
that, in all things material, the advance is one 
of dazzling rapidity. During the present centu- 
ry, science and inventive genius have developed 
more remarkable resources than the history of 
any preceding five hundred years can exhibit. 
The employment of steam in land travels, in 
navigation, its recent successful application to 
ocean passages from continent to continent, the 
electric telegraph, the mechanical improvements 
for facilitating agricultural operations, these are 
trophies and proofs of a generation abounding in 
intellectual vigor. 

But it has been said that all these improve- 
ments and facilities by which our physical com- 
forts are increased, and luxury introduced into 
almost every house, tend to produce materialism, 
and, at the same time, enervation and effeminacy 
in the race. The croaking fraternity, to whom 
we have alluded above, fancy that the courage, 
like that of Bob Acres in the play, is “ oozing 
out of our fingers’ ends,” and since, unfortunate- 
ly, in the present state of the world, principle 
must be supported by bayonets, they argue the 
most disastrous consequences from the supposed 
effeminacy of the race. Unluckily for these dis- 
mal theories, facts are against them; the 
ment danger arrives, the moment the note oa. 
fiance is sounded, the American people spring to 
arms with one accord. The story of the Mexi- 
can war is yet too recent to require more than an 
allusion to it as signal proof that the most brilliant 
courage and military capacity yet distinguish the 
American people. The arduous services, the 
brilliant achievements of both regulars and vo- 
lunteers on Scott’s and Taylor’s lines, show that 
the present race of men has fiot a whit degene- 
rated from the heroic standard of their fathers ; 
and that though comforts and luxuries are far 
more widely diffused than in the past century, 
yet, at the call of the country, we can sacrifice 
all these comforts and luxuries, and submit to 
the severest privations without a murmur. 

And how is it with patriotism, the life-blood of 
our nation? Have we indeed become demoral- 
ized, disunited, ready to abandon the priceless 
heritage that has come down to us? This ques- 
tion has been triumphantly answered by the’ late 
celebration of the Fourth throughout the whole 
land. Never before was the glorious anniver- 
sary of our nation’s birth celebrated with more 
heartiness, enthusiasm and joy. Disunited! We 
are more firmly knit together thanever. Physi- 
cal and moral bonds render our Union indissolu- 
ble, and the one-and-thirty States composing our 
confederacy of to-day, are far better acquainted 
with each, far more ready to act in unison, than 
the old original thirteen at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. Woe to the power that 
shall attempt to invade our limits, in the belief 
that extension of territory has weakened the 
principle of cohesion in which alone lies all our 
strength! Those who believe that American 
patriotivm is but a name, will rue the hour they 
attempt to act upon this conviction. Our patri- 
otism still burns with a steady, genial flame, a 
light to our firesides, destructive only to our 
enemies, and so will it be when the United States 
shall have attained, to borrow a humorous idea, 
“their natural boundaries—the equator and the 
Aurora Borealis.” 


Accipents.—During the Webster re- 
ception, a member of the Columbian Artillery 
Company left the ranks, and died from the effect 
of the heat. A man from Roxbury, and another 
from Andover, died from the same cause. 


Bacx Noumsers.—aAll the back numbers of 
the Pictorial can be supplied from the com- 
mencement of the paper, either bound; or in 


single numbers. 


Lota Mowrez.—This famous danseuse has 
sued the editor of the New York Times for libel- 
‘ling mead character. Naughty man! 


POLITE OFFICIALS. 

“Lady passengers,” says Grace Greenwood, 
in her first letter from over the sea, “ who had 
suffered throughout the voyage from a nervous 
dread of a stern official ransacking the carpet- 
bags, and frém the belief that it is through much 
tribulation in the way of tumbling trunks and 
exposed night-caps that we enter into the king- 
dom of Great Britain, were most agreeably dis- 
appointed. Trunks were opened, indeed, but 
by no mean @ minute examination made of 
their contents.” The same lady warmly praises 
the kindness of Madame, and the superior mind 
of Mr. Goldschmidt. “The ‘ Scarlet Letter,’” 
she says, “is a favorite book with that gentle- 
man.” Of Madame Goldschmidt, she remarks : 
“ For the first few days of our voyage, she seem- 
ed singularly shy and reserved. I have seen 
her sit hour after hour by herself, in some unfre- 
quented part of the vessel, looking out over the 
sea.” Grace Greenwood wonders what she 
could be thinking of. Probably she was deep in 
the consideration of the question, whether her 
breakfast would go on quietly doing its appoint- 
ed office of nourishing her physical constitution, 
or, whether, etc. 


THE AMAZON VALLEY. 

The exploration of the valley of the Amazon, 
says- the New York Times, is a work which 
travellers and scientific men have frequently un- 
dertaken, with varying but always imperfect 
success. About a year since, another expedition 
was put on foot, under the auspices of the United 
States Government, the results of which may 
prove more important. We are informed that 
Lieut: Herndon, U. 8. N.,. to whose guidance 
this effort was confided, has succeeded in pene- 
trating from the Pacific to the Atlantic, through 
the richest sections of that region, and, at the 
last advices, was at Para, on his way homeward. 
The information regarding the condition, re- 
sources and prospects of the interior of Brazil 
which has been gathered in the progress of this 
enterprise, must be an interesting and valuable 
addition to our geographical knowledge. We 
presume the report of Lieut. Herndon will be 
published in an official form. 

VOLUME SECOND. 

We have bound already thousands of Vol. 2d, 
and our establishment has presented a busy scene 
since the first of July. Hundreds are still bring- 
ing in their numbers to be bound, and we are 
turning them out in beautiful style, as described, 
at a charge of only one dollar. We have got up 
a new and beautiful frontispiece and index for 
the volume, which alone is a most elegant and 
desirable affair, and,one of the most beautiful 
engravings ever issued from this establishment. 
This is bound into those volumes sent in to us 
without extra charge. The Pictorial, thus pre- 
served in a strong substantial binding, with gilt 
back and edges, and illumined sides, forms a rich 
ornament for the centre-table. We can supply 
any and all numbers of the paper to those who 
have lost any, "or soiled them too much for bind- 
ing.. Volume one and volume two are now for 
sale at our office. 


KOSSUTH. 

Kossuth has finally left the shores of America, 
and is now on his way to prove to the world 
whéther he is a real or a mock patriot, a hero or 
a mountebank. Nothing in his whole history, as 
far as we can see, says a contemporary, favors 
the idea that he is a hypocrite or a swindler ; 
everything in his life, which has yet been made 
public, seems to show that he is true as steel, and 
unflinching as the rock in the cause, in behalf of 
which he has poured forth a continuous and 
dazzling stream of unsurpassed eloquence and 
burning thoughts. 


». 


Musicat.—A musical band has recently been 
formed imsNorway village, Me., called the “ Nor- 
way Sax Horn Band.” It embraces about 
twenty members, who, under the instructions of 
an efficient teacher, are making fine progress in 
their performances. 

> 


Bap—There are fourteen victims of the spirit- 
ual rapping mania in the Utica Asylum. This 
is as great an evil as intemperance. 


New Yorx Crrstat Patace.—This enter- 
prise is going on successfully. 


Nawrons.—This favorite watering place is 
perfectly thronged. 


MARRIAGES 


ils city, by by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. iilen J. Hill to 
Mrs. Susan 

By Rev. Mr. Cammings, Mr. Thomas B. Gregory, of 
Lynn, to Miss Jane Todd. 

By William Palfrey, -» Mr. William H. Mansfield, of 
Bangor, Me., to Miss Ann lack. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Oliver L. Roberts to Miss Mer- 
tylla A. Jackson. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, R B. Lawton, Esq., of Charles- 
ton, 8, C., to Miss . Bradford 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Blain, Mr. William Henry 
Simonds to Miss 0. E. Cassell. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Thomas Tune to 
Miss Mary Bigelow. 
At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Ja’s W. Richard 
son, of Monmouth, Me., to Mias Eliza A. 8. Bennette. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Webster F. Tae 
of Danvers, to Miss Angernette € Fairbrothers, of L ay 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Child, Mr. Daniel K. W 
Miss Marindia - Maloon. 


At Opeingtelé, by Rev. Mr. Bridge. Mr. A. G. Thomas, 
Of Adains, N. ¥., to Miss Nancy Sheldon. 
At Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. Chickering, Mr. Robert 
H1. Sherwood, of New York, to Miss Mary Neal. 
At Providence, R. 1., by Rev. Dr. Crocker, Mr. Brintnall 
Bradford. 


Sabin, of Utica, N. Y., to Miss Caroline A. 
At Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. Sereno B. Pratt, 
of Boston, to Miss Carie E. Hart. 


In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth Welch, 58; Charles R. Cod- 
man, Esq. 7: Mrs. Susan Jane Edwards, 23; Mr. John 
F. Jones, 90; Mr. Lewis Ettling, 49; Mr. William Ulmer, 
38; Mr. Joseph Virge, 72. 

At Roxbury, Miss Caroline R. Faxon, of Boston, 30. 

At West Roxbury, Mr. Abijah Merriam, 75. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sally Rice, 77. 

At Somerville, Mr. Gilman Woodward, 39. 

At Milton, Mrs. Clarissa Stearns, of Boston, 68. 

At Andover, Dr. Francis Clarke, 88; Samuel Berry, 91. 

At Salem, Mr. Matthew M. Carnes, 62. 

At Marblehead, Miss Deborah Hammond, 87. 

At Hadeers’ Mrs. Augusta Foster, 29. 

At Ipswich, Mr. Gaeet Appleton, 81. 

At Bridgewater, Miss Sarah Henrietta Hooker, 25. 

At Newbury, Mr. Samuel Noyes, 86. 

At Duxbury, Miss Sarah Elizabeth Ford, 19. 

At Littleton, Miss Lucretia Tuttle, 60. 

At Acton, Mrs. Hannah Pierce, 23. 

At Worcester, Miss Clarissa G. "Waters, 18. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Caleb Johnson, 70. 

At Marlboro’, Miss Louisa K. 20. 

At Kingston, Hon. Thomas Prince Beal 

At Burlington, Daniel McIntire, Esq., 

At Foxboro’, Miss Sally O. Fuller, 29. 

At South Brooktield, Mrs. Ann E. Wallice, = 
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GLEASON’S PICT ORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artista, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. 

contain views of every populous city m the known ou, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the nary 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character "in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautifal scenery, taken from life, will alse be 
given, with from the 

dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its hanical tion an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its sim is constantly, in ¢ tion with the 
fund of amusement it aflords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing ™p to view all that is good and pure, and avoicing all 
that is evil in its tendency. Im short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANC2. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first cf January and July; thus making two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

i} Une copy of the Frag or ovr Ustox, and one copy 
of the PicrorniaL Drawine-Koom Compaxioy, one year, 
for $5 Uv. 

The Prcroriat Drawrxe-Room Compaston may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots taroughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at fen cents per sing!e copy 

every Sarvrp AY, 
F. GLEASON, Bostox, Mass. 


WHCLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOK & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. 0. BAGBY, 10 West 3d Street, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward pens Detroit. 

B. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 


(> Subscriptions received at either uf the above places. 
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At Lansingburg, N. Y., Hon. Jacob C. Lansing, 62. 
At Baltimore, Mr. William G. Hagger, 31. 
At Charleston, 8. C., Mrs. Eliza Shaw, of Boston. 
| At New Orleans, Capt. Melville Nichols, 31. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
COVENANTERS’ HYMN. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


We praise thee, 0 God, in the spirit of truth, 

For mercies conferred from thy bountiful store ; 
Thy guardian grace, from the morning of youth, Z 
Hath guided our footstepr, and will evermore 

We praise thee for blessings which yielded relief, 
When storms of adversity ravaged the breast ; 

When arrows of sorrow, and poisonous grief, 
Probed deep in the heart, and distracted our rest. 


We praise thee, and worship thee, Father of love, 
For pleasures enjoyed in a season of wail ; 
Which shed their effulgence around and above, 
As beams of the sunset illumine a vale. 
We praise thee, 0 God, for the faith of the soul, 
And yearnings for part in the mansions of peace ; - 
Where centres our all of an infinite-whole, 
Mid homes of the angels, where sufferings cease. 


We praise thee, 0 God, for the issues of life, 
And promise of dwelling in worlds of true bliss ; 
Where all the rude conflicts of passionate strife 
Are closed to the weeping and warring of this. 
Where, sheltered forever, the blackness of night 
No more will o’ershadow the future with gloom ; 
Where day-beams of glory reveal to our sight. 
The roses of hope in perennial bloom. 


We'll sing of thy greatness, 0 Infinite One, 
Till our term of existence is brought to a close ; 
And trast, when the work of our striving is done, 
To rest from our labors, in righteous repose. 
© holy, indeed, is the calm which extends 
O’er yonder broad kingdom of sorrowless sighs ; 
Where ill we ve encountered triumphantly ends, 
In that priceless perfection pervading the skies. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 


A SKETCH FOR PARENTS. 


“ BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Mr. Sotomon Wintnror was a plain old 
farmier—an austere, precise man, who did every- 
thing by established rules, and who could see no 
reason why people should ever grasp at things 
beyond what had been reached by their great 
great grandfathers. He had three children—two 
boys -and.a girl. There was Jeremiah, seven- 
teen years old, Samuel, fifteen, and Fanny, thir- 
teen. 

It was a cold winter’s day. Samuel was in 
the kitchen reading a book, and so interested 
was he that he did not notice the entrance of his 
father. Jeremiah was in an opposite corner en- 
gaged in ciphering out a sum which he had 
found in his arithmetic. 

“Sam,” said the farmer to his youngest son, 
you out that sum yet ?” 

“No, sir,” returned the boy, in a hesitating 
manner. 

“ Didn’t I tell you to stick to your arithmetic 
till you had done it,” uttered Mr. Winthrop, in 
severe tone. 

Samuel hung down his head and looked 
troubled. 

“Why haven’t you done it?” “continued the 
father. 

“T can’t do it, sir,” eka. returned the 

“Can't do it? And whynot! Look at Jerry, 
there, with his slate and arithmetic. He had 
ciphered further than you have long before he 
was as old as you are.” 


» bay- 


“Jerry was always fond of mathematical 


problems, sir; but I can’t fasten my mind on 
them. They have no interest for me.” 

“That’s because you don’t try to feel any in- 

“terest in your studies. What book is that you 
are reading ?” 

“It’s a work on philosophy, sir.” 

“A work on fiddle-sticks! Go put it away 
this instant, and then get your slate, and don’t 
you let me see you away from your arithmetic 
again until you can work out these roots. Do 
you understand me ?” 

Samuel made no answer, but silently he put 
away his philosophy, and then got his slate, and 
sat down’ again in the chimney corner. His 
net).er lip trembled, and his eyes were moistened, 
for he was unhappy. His father had been harsh 
towards him, and he felt that it was without just 
cause. 

“Sam,” said Jerry, as soon as the old man 
had gone, “T’ll do that sum for you.” 

“No, Jerry,” returned the younger brother, 
but yet with a grateful look ; “‘ that would be de- 
ceiving our father, I will try and do the sum 
myself, though I fear I shall not suceeed.” 

Samuel worked and studied, but all to no pur- 
pose. His mind was pot on the subject before 


him. The roots and. squares, the bases, hy- « 
pothenuses and perpendiculars, though compara- 
tively simple in themselves, were to him a 
mingled mass of incomprehensible things, and 
the more he studied the more did he become 
perplexed and bothered. The truth was, his 
father did not understand him. 

Samuel was a bright boy, and uncommonly 
intelligent for one of his age. Mr. Winthrop 
was a.thorough mathematician—he had never 
yet come across a problem he could not solve, 
and he desired that his children should be like 
him, for he conceived that the very acme of ed- 
ucational perfection lay in the power of con- 
quering Euclid, and he often expressed the opin- 
ion that, were Euclid living then, he vould “ give 
the old geometrician a hard tussle.” He never 
seemed to comprehend that different minds were 
made with different capacities, and that what 
one mind could grasp with ease, another, of 
equal power, would fail to comprehend. Hence, 
because Jeremiah progressed rapidly in his 
mathematical studies, and could already survey 
a piece of land of many angles, he imagined 
that, because Samuel made no progress at all in 
the same branch, he was idle and careless, and 
he treated him accordingly. He never candidly 
converséd with his younger son, witha view to 
ascertain the true bent of his mind, and thus en- 
able himself to-open a proper field for the scope 
of that mind, but he had his own standard of the 
power of all mind, and he pertinaciously ad- 
hered to it. 

There was another thing Mr. Winthrop could 
not see, and that was, that Samuel was continu- 
ally studying and pondering upon such profitable 
matters as interested him, and that he was 
scarcely ever idle, nor did the father see, either, 
that if he ever wished his boy to become a math- 
ematician, he was pursuing the very course to 
prevent such a result. Instead of endeavoring 
to make the study interesting to the child, he 
was making it really obnoxious. 

The dinner hour came, and Samuel had not 
yet worked out the sum. His father was angry, 
ahd obliged the boy to go without his dinner, at 
the same time telling him that he was an idie,- 
lazy child. 

Poor Samuel left the kitchen and went up to 
his chamber, and there he sat and cried. .At 
lefigth his mind seemed to pass from the wrong 
he had suffered at the hands of his parent and 
took another turn, and the grief-marks left his 
face. There was a large fire in the room below 
his chamber, so he was not very cold; and get- 
ting up from his seat he went to a small closet, 
and from beneath a lot of old clothes he dragged 
forth some long strips of wood and commenced 
whittling. It was not for mere pastime that he 
thus whittled, for he was fashioning some curi- 
ous affair- from those pieces of wood: He had 
‘bits of wire, little scraps of tin-plate, pieces of 
twine, and some dozen small wheels that he had 
made himself, and he seemed to be working to 
get them together after some peculiar fashion of 
his own. 

Half the afternoon bad thus passed away when 
his sister entered his chamber. “She had her 
apron gathered up in her hand, and after closing 
the door softly behind her, she approached the 
spot where her brother sat. 

“ Here, Sammy—see, I have brought you up 
something toeat. I know you must be hungry.” 

As she spoke, she opened her apron and took 
out four cakes, and a piece of pie and cheese. 
The boy was hungry, and he hesitated not to 
avail himself of his sister’s kind offer. He kissed 
her as he took the cakes, and thanked her. 

“O, what a pretty thing that is you are mak- 
ing,” uttered Fanny, as she gazed upon the re- 
sult of her brother’s labors. “Wont you give it 
to me after it’s done *” 

“ Not this one, sister,” returned the boy, with 
a smile; “ but as soon as I get time I will make 
you something equally &s pretty.” 

Fanny thanked her brother, and shortly after- 
wards she left the room, and the boyeresumed 
his work. 

At the end of a week the various materials 
that had been subjected to Samuel’s jack-knife 
and pincers had assumed form and comeliness, 
and they were jointed and grooved together in a 
curious combination. The embryo philosopher 
set the machine—for it looked something like a 
machine—upon the floor, and then he stood off | 
and gazed upon it. His bright eye gleamed 
with a peculiar glow of satisfaction, and he look- 
ed proud and happy. While yet he stood and. 
gazed upon the child of his labor, the door of his 


What—are you not studying?” exclaimed 
Mr. Winthrop, as he noticed his boy standing 
idle in the middle of the floor. 

Samuel trembled as he heard his father’s 
voice, he turned pale with fear. 

“ Ha, What is this ?” continued Mr. Winthrop, 
as he caught sight of the curious construction 
upon the floor. * “ This, then, is the secret of 
your idleness. Now I sec hew it is that you 
cannot master your studies. You spend your 
time in making play-houses and fly-pens. I'll 
see whether you'll learn to attend to your les- 
sons or not. There!” 

~As the father uttered that simple interjection, 
he placed his foot upon the object of his dis- 
pleasure. The boy uttered a quick cry, and 
sprang eagerly forward, but he was too late. 
The curious construction was crushed to atoms 
—the labor of long weeks was utterly gone! 
The lad gazed for a moment upon the mass of 
ruins, and then covering his face with his hands 
he burst into téars. 

“Aint you ashamed?” said Mr. Winthrop, 
“agreat boy like you to spend your time on 
such clap-traps, and then cry about it because 
I choose that you should attend to your studies ¢ 
Now go out to the barn and help Jerry shell 
corn,” 

The bey was too full of grief to make any 
explanation,“and without a word he left his 
chamber; but for long days afterwards he was 
sad and down-hearted. 

“ Samuel,” said Mr. Winthrop, one day after 
the spring had opened, “I have seen Mr. Young, 
and he is willing to take you as an apprentice. 
Jerry and I can get aloug on the farm, and I 
think the best thing you can do is to learn the 
blacksmith’s trade. Ihave given up all hopes 
of ever making a surveyor of you; and if you 
had a farm, you wouldn’t know how to measure 
it and lay it out. Jerry, now, will soon be able 
to take my place as a surveyor, and I have al- 
rea@# made arrangements for having him sworn, 
and obtaining his commission. But your trade 
will be a good one, however, and I have no 
doubt you will make a living at it.” 

Mr. Young was a blacksmith in a neighboring 
town, and he carried on quite an extensive busi- 
ness, and, moreover, he had the reputation of 
being a fine man. Samuel was delighted with 
his father’s proposal, and when he learned that 
Mr. Young also carried on quite a large machine 
shop he was in ecstacies. His trunk was packed, 
—a good supply of clothes having been provided ; 
and after Kissing his mother and sister, and 
shaking hands with his father and brother, he 
mounted the stage and set off for his new desti- 
nation. 

He found Mr. Young all that he could wish, 
and he went into his business.with an assiduity 
that surprised his master. One evening, after 
Samuel Winthrop had been with his new master 
six months, the latter came into the shop one 
night after all the journeymen had quit work 
and gone home, and found the youth busily en- 
gaged in filing a piece of iron. There were 
quite a number of pieces laying upon the bench 
by his side, some of which were curiously rivet- 
ted together and fixed with springs and slides, 
while others appeared not yet ready for their 
destined use. Mr. Young ascertained what the 
young workman was up to, and he not only en- 
couraged him in his undertaking, but he stood 
for half an hour and watched him at his work. 
The next day Samuel Winthrop was removed 
from the blacksmith’s shop to the muchine shop. 

Samuel often visited his parents, and at the 
end of two years his father was not a little sur- 
prised when Mr. Young informed him that Sam- 
uel was the most useful hand he had. 

Time flew by fast. Samuel was twenty-one. 
Jeremiah. had ‘been free two years, and he was 
one of the most accurate and trustworthy sur- 
veyors in the country. Mr. Winthrop looked 
upon his eldest son With pride, and often ex- 
pressed the wisli that the other son could have 
been like him. Samuel had»come to visit his 
native home, and Mr. Young had come with him. 

“Mr. Young,” said Mr. Winthrop, after the 
tea things had been cleared away, “ that is a fine 
large factory they have erected in your town.” 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Young, “there are three 
of them, and they are doing a heavy business.” 

“J understand they have an extensive ma- 
chine shop connected with the factories. Now 
if my boy Sam is as good a workman as you 
say he is, perhaps he might get a first rate situa- 
tion there.” 

Mr. Young looked at 

“ By the way,” con 


wnuel and smiled. 
ued the old farmer, 


“what is all this noise I hear and see in the 
newspapers about these patent Winthrop Looms. 
They tell me they go ahead of anything that has 
been got up before.” 

“You must ask your son about that,” return- 


ed Mr. Young. “That is some of Samuel’s 
business.” 
“Eh? What? Myson? Some of Sam—” 


The old man stopped short and gazed at his 
boy. He was bewildered. It could not be that 
his son—his idle son—was the inventor of the 
great power loom that had taken all the manu- 
facturers by surprise. 

“What do you mean ?” he at length asked. © 

“Tt simply means, father, that that loom is 
mine,” returned Samuel, with a look of con- 
scious pride. “I invented it, and have taken 
out a patent right, and I have already been offer- 
ed ten thousand dollars for the right of patent 
in two adjoining States. Don’t you remember 
that clap-trap that you crushed with your foot 
six years ago?” 

“Yes,” answered the old man, whose eyes 
were bent to the floor, and over whose mind a 
new light seemed to be breaking. 

“ Well,” continued Samuel, “that was almost 
a pattern of the very loom F have set up in the 
factories, though, of course, I have made much 
alteration and improvement, and there is room 
for improvement yet.” 

“‘ And that was what you were studying about 
when you used to stand and see me weave, and 
when you used to fumble about my loom so 
much,” said Mrs. Winthrop. 

“You are right, mother. Even then I had 
conceived the idea I have since carried out.” 

“ And that is why you couldn’t study my 
mathematical problems,” uttered Mr. Winthrop, 
as he started from his chair and took the youth 
by the hand. “ Samuel, my son, forgive me for 
the harshness I have used towards you. I have 
been blind, foolishly so, and I now see how I 
misunderstood you. While I thought you were 
idle and careless, you were solving a philosophi- 
cal problem that I never could have compre- 
hended. Forgive me, Samuel—I meant well 
cnengh, but I lacked in judgment and discrimi- 
nation.’ 

Of course the old man had long before been 
forgiven for his harshness, and his mind was 
open to a new lesson in human nature. It was 
simply this : 

Different minds have different capacities, and 
no mind can be driven to love that for which it 
has no taste. First, seek to understand the nat- 
ural abilities and dispositions of children, and 
then, in your management of their education for 
after life, govern yourselves accordingly. The 
same soil that will give life and vigor to the 
beautiful, the useful and stately pine, will not 
bear the sturdy oak. George Combe, the great- 
est moral philosopher of his day, could hardly 
reckon in simple addition, and Colburn, the 
mathematician, could not write out a common- 
place address ! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE LASS OF SACHEM’S HEAD. 


BY F. W. RUSSELL. 


In memory clings her image yet, 
Though merry months have fled 

Bince first, midst pleasure’s throng, I met 
The lass of Sachem’s Head. 


Her’s was an eye that quick the heart 
A willing captive led ; 

Such heavenly glances did impart 
The lass of Sachem’s Head. 


Her’s was a form divinely fair, 
And o’er her queenly head, 
In tresses strayed her jetty hair, 
‘.* The lass of Sachem’s Head. 


Her’s was a laugh so full of glee, 
So merry all she said ; 

A most bewitching fair was she, 
The lass of Sachem’s Head. 


.. None ever knew her but they loved, 
None ever saw, but said 
°T was vain to gaze upon, unmoved, 
The lass of Sachem’s Head. 


I saw her charms, her gaze I met, 

- And o’er my sou] was shed 

A spell that binds in memory yet 
The lass of Sachem’s Head. 


And till the sun of life shall set, 
Till soul and sense are sped ; 

I vow I never can forget 


a ma to a lamp, which 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


- and other beauties of her age. ° 
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AUSTRALIA. 

The Whitehaven Herald gives the following 
information respecting the first discovery of gold 
in Australia: “The first piece found was by a 
native. He was a bushman. The scale of in- 
tellect of the Australians is remarkable for its 
lowness. Seeing his master counting a lot of 
sovereigns, he said he had found a piece of ‘ yel- 
low stuff,’ far bigger than all those together, 
which he had hidden, and would bring it to his 
master if he would give him a new suit of cordu- 
roy. The bargain was strack, after which the 
man went and produced a lump of Golconda, 
weighing one hundred and six pounds, and val- 
ued at £5077 4s. 6d.” 


FATTENING YOUNG LADIES IN TUNIS. 

A girl, after she is betrothed, is cooped up in 
a small room, with shackles of gold and silver 
upon her ankles and wrist. If she is to be mar- 
ried to a man who has discharged, despatched, 
or lost a former wife, the shackles which the for- 
mer wife wore are put upon the new bride’s 
limbs, and she is fed till they are filled up to the 
proper thickness. The food used for this eus- 
tom, worthy of barbarians, is a seed called 
drough, which is of an extraordinary fattening 
quality. With this seed, and their national dish, 
cuscusoo, the bride is literally crammed, and 
many actually die under the spoon. 

OLD FASHIONS REVIVING. 

The Paris Correspondent of the London 
Morning Chronicle writes: For. the benefit of 
the ladies I may note that “‘ beauty spots ” seem 
coming up again. The fair complexions, in par- 
ticular, patronize them. The other night, at a 
ball-given at one of the ministers, a few of the 
fair guests appeared in powder. A favorite 
style of coiffuré appears to be brushing the hair 
back in frizzled curls, such as those which we 
see adorning the portrait of Madame Montespan 


RECIPROCITY. 

The Congregationalist and the Trumpet (Uni- 
versalist) have made an” arrangement for each 
paper the people, in standing 
columns, a collection of Scripture texts selected 
by the other. So that the Trumpet publishes 
every week a list of texts against Universalism, 
selected by the Congregationalist ; and the Con- 
gregationalist publishes every week a list of texts 
selected by the Trumpet. And each is pledged 
to continue this arrangement as long as the 
other will. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD. 

The Journal of Commerce has a table of mint 
statistics for a number of years past, from which 
it appears that the deposits of California gold at 
our mints; for coinage, since its first discovery 
up to the first of June, amount in round num- 
bers to $118,600,000. To this add $7,000,000 
for June, and the amount thus in hand is 
$125,600,000. It is probably safe to estimate 
the total production of the California mines to 
date, at nearly $200,000,000. 


ST. LOUIS AND CINCINNATI. 

Two hundted and thirty miles of the Great 
Western Railroad to St. Louis, we learn from 
the Cincinnati Gazette, have been sub-let on 
most advantageous termsjand the work will now 
progress with great activity.~-The part let ex- 


. tends from Cincinnati to the intersection with 


the Jeffersonville Railway (85 miles), which, 
when completed, will make a railway line to 
Louisville, and from St. Louis, through the 
State of Illinois, to Vincennes—145 miles. 
+ 

Tae Crrstar Patace.—The value of the 
contents of the Crystal Palace was only between 
eight and nine millions of dollars. This does 
not include, however, the great crown diamond, 
the Koh-i-noor. 


Great Counrry.—When our country be- 
comes as densely populated as Holland, it will 
contain 837,433,019 inhabitants—nearly the pre- 
sent number of the human race. 


A Vatvaste Purcuase —Lowell Mason, 
Esq., of this city, has purchased of the heirs of 
the late composer Rinck, of Darmstadt, the 
whole of his large and valuable musical library, 


American Fiowers 1x Lonpon.—A recent 
exhibition of American flowers in London has 
been greatly admired. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


White zine paint is said to cover from 40 to 
100 per cent. more surface than white lead. 

In eating hasty-pudding and milk, too much 
care cannot be taken to chew your victuals fine. 

The average life of bank officers is 63, of sex- 
tons 57, of railway conductors 30, of brakemen 
27. 

There is said to be a man in the west so libe- 
ral that he never needs a fire, the warmth of his 
generosity answers every purpose. 

At Cincinnati, Henry Lecount has been sen- 
tenced to be hanged on the 26th of November 
for the murder of William Clinck. 


Gold has been found in Oregon recently, Btit 
not in large quantities. It is supposed that it ex- 
ists in the whole range of the Cascade Mountains. 

By the tornado at Newcastle, Delaware, on 
Tuesday, houses were unroofed, several persons 
injured and four horses killed. 

In the police court, a few days since, a young 
man was fined two dollars and costs, for profane 
swearing. 

It is thought that the late fire in Purchase 
and Broad Streets, Boston, was caused by fire- 
crackers, thrown into the stable. 


James Dalton was taken out of the dock, at 
East Boston, lately, just in time to save his life. 
Rum got him in—the watch got him out. 


The fees of Judge George H. Campbell, of 
Calaveras County, California, formerly a report- 
er for the Boston press, amount to somethi 
like $15,000 per annum. 

One of the steamboats that runs from Port- 
land to the Penobscot, advertises in a morning 
paper, that the boat will leave on Friday, “ to go 
as far as the ice will permit !”” 

T. S. Sutherland, a fraudulent debtor who ab- 
sconded from Montreal, was arrested at New 
York on his way to Australia, and will be re- 
turned to Canada under the Ashburton treaty. 


The Turkish women are lost in wonder at the 
Frank women for exposing their faces to wind 
and weather, when they could so easily protect 
them by veils. 

Take frequent ablations ; don’t mix any bran- 
dy with your water ; wear a clean shirt, and pre- 
serve a clean conscience. This will put gou 
through—the summer. 

The Diario, of Rio Janeiro, of March 13th, 
the official paper, describes the people of the 
United States as “a set of bankrupts—a nation 
of savages.” 

A lady of Dorchester, while passing over the 
turnpike near South Boston, on Independence 
evening, found a well-dressed infant by the road- 
side, which she will adopt. “ 

It is a popular belief that because a girl is 
weeping when a lover enters the room, that she 
is crying for him ; but it may be that she has just 
done peeling onions. 

We see it stated that the phonetig system of 
spelling has been introduced into no less than 
fifty-three of the pablic schools of Massachusetts. 
The more’s the pity. 

Mr. Grinnell’s yacht Truant, of New York, 
has beaten three boats of the Model Yacht Club, 
at Liverpool, coming in sixteen minutes ahead 
of the best. 

The Picayune says that nineteen bodies in all 
have been recovered from the ill-fated steamer 
St. James, and the whole number of deaths so 
far, from the casualty, is 57. 


The New Orleans Delta, of the 4th instant, 
says the health of the city, at the present time, 
is excellent. There have been a fey scattering 
cases of sporadic cholera, but we do not hear of 
a case now. 


In Worcester, on the 5th, John O’Neil had 
his face badly shattered by the premature dis- 
charge of his gun. He was leaning his face on 
the muzzle of the gun when the t occur- 

He is not expected to recover. 


North Carolina papers give distressing ac- 
counts of a prevailing drought in that Beate. 
Wells, springs and streams, heretofore perennial, 
are dry, or nearly so, in many sections, and all 
the crops are being seriously injured. 

The following toast has done good service on 
more than one oceasion :—“ The cartridge-box, 
the ballot-box, and the band-box : the external, 
the internal, and the eternal preservation of re- 
publicanism.” 

Two brothers, natives of Ireland, were sun 
struck in Utica, on Thursday. One died imme- 
diately, but the other, who was pronounced in a 
dying condition by his physician, was restored 
by placing his feet in warm water. 

The Dutch have a singular gontrivance to 
cure laziness. If a pauper, who is able, refuses 
to work, they put him into a cistern, and let in a 
sluice of water. It comes in just so fast that, by 
briskly laying a pump, with which the cistern 
is furnished, he_keeps himself from drowning. 

There has been a riot between the blacks and 
whites at St. Catherine’s, Canada, in which the 
negroes were driven to the woods, and their vil- 
lages entirely demolished. These are the colored 

ople who have fled from slavery in the United 

tates. 

The Hightstown (N. J.) Gazette says that 
Stacy Horner, an old resident, lately embarked 
for California with his wife, 22 children and 
grandchildren, and ten young friends. They 
will settle on a farm of 1200 acres about twenty- 
— from San Francisco, in the San Jose 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Seyd Pasha, of Egypt, has arrived in London 
from Paris, dnd had an interview with the queen. 

Government has chartered the American ship 
Ticonderoga, at Liverpool, to carry emigrants to 
Australia. 

A pee published at Windsor, Canada West, 
states that the arrivals of fugitive slaves, at that 
place, average three per day. 

The Irish submarine tel is not yet in 
working order, owing to some injury done to the 
wires by a vessel’s anchor. 

It is feared that, unless Louis Napoleon puts 
less Cayenne into his political soup, Paris will 
ere long become too hot for him. 

The university of Oxford has presented a 
splendid gold salver to the American bishop of 
Michigan, now on a visit to England. 

The Tories of Edinburg are bringing forward 
T. C. Bruce, a younger brother of Elgin, 
as their parliamentary candidate. 

In Prussia there are large numbers of people 
engaged in delivering messages from heaven 
while they are asleep. 

Twelve hundred packet ships, and one hun- 
dred and forty-five steam vessels, are said to be 

in commerce between Ireland and 
England. 

At a recent regatta in England, for the first 
class prize, there was a model of the Eddystone 
lighthouse én silver, value £100. This was novel 
and appropriate. 

An English paper says that the Duchess of 
Sutherland frequently wears upon her person” 
jewels amounting in value to nearly half a mil- 

ion sterling ! 

The London Weekly Dispatch states that u 
wards of £30,000 ($144,400) were lost per mee 
for fifteen weeks, making no less than $2,282,500, 
by the recent strike of the English engineers. 

Mr. John Topham, schoolmaster at Wray 
Green, recently shot a heron in that neighbor- 
hood. It measured five and a half feet across 
the wings from tip to,tip, and four feet seven 
inches from the point of the bill to the toes. 

Only two editors of the London daily papers 
are Englishmen !—Delaine, editor of the Times, 
and Hunt, editor of the Daily News. The edi- 
tors of the Standard, Morning Herald and Globe 
are Irishmen; of the Morning Advertiser, Sun 
and Morning Post, Scotchmen. 

In a few days the new screw schooner Isabel, 
which has been fitted out by Lady Franklin, as- 
sisted by the Geographical Society, and placed 
under the command of Captain Inglefield, will 
sail on another search for Sir John Franklin, 
Sang Jones’s and Smith’s Sounds, off Baffin’s 


Sands of Gold. 


.-.. As a man sows, so shall he reap. 

.+-. Water is the best drink. Exercise and 
pure air, the best medicines. 

.... Strong words indicate a weak cause. 
The more a man swears, the easier he is licked. 


.... The physically blind feel their infirmity ; 
but what shall we say of the morally blind ¢ ™ 


.++. There are lying looks as well as lying 
words, dissembling smiles, deceiving signs, and 
even a lying silence. 

.... Unaffected modesty is the sweetest charm 
of female excellence—the richest gem in the dia- 
dem of their honor. 


.... Cunning leads to knavery; it is but a 
step from one fo the other, and that very slip- 
pery ; lying only makes the difference ; add that 
to cunning and itis knavery. 


.... An infinitely small piece of gold can be 
spread over a wire that might girdle the earth ; 
yet a much less portion of truth will serve to gild 
a much greater quantity of falsehood. 


.-.. In fashionable circles, general satire, 
which attacks the fault rather than the person, is 
unwelcome; while that which attacks the person 
and spares the fault, is always acceptable. 

..+. Never imagine that you are helpless, be- 
cause you lack some of the external facilities 
which others Whether you do any- 
thing or nothing depends entirely on the will. 

.... It is always more discreet to be awk- 
wardly silent than ridiculously loquacious ; there- 
fore, when the tongue cannot be employed to 
some purpose, it had better be allowed to rest. 


.... If wescrutinize the lives of men of genius, 
we shall find that activity and persistence are 
their leading peculiarities. Obstacles cannot 
intimidate, nor labor weary, nor drudgery dis- 
gust them. 

.... Everything may be mimicked by h 
risy but humility and love united. e hum- 
blest star twinkles most in the darkest night. 
The more rare humility and love united, the 
more radiant when theg meet. 


.... The man who will not execut¢his resolu- 
tions when they are fresh upon him, can have no 
hope from them afterwards ; they will be dissi- 
pated, lost, and stifled, in the hurry-scurry of the 
world, or swamped in the slough of indolence. 

.... Every operation in nature, or the world 
of matter, has its counterpart in the spirit or 
world of mind. Hence the student must become 
thoroughly versed in the objective, before he en- 
ters the subjective region ; otherwise he may fall 
under the accusation of being unable to read. . 


Joker's Budget. 


When is the Pope of Rome like an Irishman ? 
When he makes bulls. 

Why is a horse like the United States ¢ 
He has a mane. (Maine.) 

Why are clothes like a class of European sol- 
diers Ans.—They are a body guard. 
Why did woman exist before man ? 

Eve was the first made (maid.) 

Why is matrimony like a cobbler? 
it binds two souls (soles) in unity. 

When is a person’s mouth like a public park ? 
When it contains several (achers) acres. 

Why is a decrepit man like a tooth that can- 
not be extracted? Because he is in-firm. 

Why is Beach’s newspaper like Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester? Because it is the Sun of York. 

When you go out to slide on the ice, choose a. 
pond without water, and then you will be sure 
not to get drowned. 

Why should we pity a traveller when about to 
put up atan inn? Because he is inn disposed. 
(indisposed. ) 

Solomon Slocum who was thrown from the 
horse-radish a couple of weeks since, Dr. Bum- 
fadgeon reports to be in an effervescent state. 

Why is a dog shaking his tail over the grave 
of his master, like a hearse ? use it’s a wag- 
ging (wagon) for the dead. P 

Why is the flag of the United States like the 
Northern Ocean? Because it waves from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The wives along the Mississippi never blow up 
their husbands. They leave it all to the steam- 
boats, which are sure to do it sooner or later. 

If anything will make a man feel “juicy about 
the heart,” it is to talk velvet to a pair of sky- 
colored eyes in a clover field. Time—a moon- 
shiny evening in June. 

A Maine editor says that a pumpkin in that 
State grew so large, that eight men could stand 
round it. This is like the man who saw a flock 
of blackbirds so low, that he could shake a stick 
at them. 


Ans. 


Because 
Because 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL: 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picrornta, Drawine 
Room ComPANIoN elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined , forming a superb and mest 

ttractive parlor or t in the shape of a book of 
Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 
: AND CONTAINING NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 
Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 
of frost and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant jiece to the volumes 
Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
8 vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News of the times ; altogether forming an exceed- 


| ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 


resent enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
justrations. 
For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
riodical 


» Agents, and at all the Pe Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL’ AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written exp ‘ssly for 
this paper, and at a very t cost. In politics, nd on 
all sectarian questions, it fe strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the F1iac is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the mesas nor the will, we can lay before 
our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


OBLIEINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds thai of any 


paper in the Union. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
one year. 00 
One copy of the FrAc or ovr Union, and one copy of the 
PrcroriaL Deawtve-Room Companion, one year, for $500. 

(> Invariably in advance. 
Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 


(> All orders should be addressed, post PAID, to the 
or THE Fiac oF our Union. 

*,* The Fuaq can be obtained at any of the newspanc” 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per sing’: copy. 

¥. @LEASON, 
Pupiisaze Bostox, Mass. 
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FETRIDGE’S PERIODICAL 

Our artist has given us above an @amirable 
and accurate engraving of the interior of the 
famous periodical depot and bookstore of Fet- 
ridge & Co., of this city, situated at Nos. 72 and 
74 Washington Street, and 15 State Street, run- 
ning through from Washington, and affording a 
second front entrance on State Street. Itseems . 
very much like telling the public where the State . 
House is situated, or the Custom House, when 
we describe the locality of a place as well known 
as Fetridge’s book and periodical depot, The 
earliest book and periodical depot in Boston was 
that of Weeks, Jordan & Co., to whom Fetridge 
& Co. are successors. The former house started 
in business in 1834, and at that time were agents 
for all the magazines, quarterlies, reviews, etc., 
both in England and America ; this is the spirit 
of the business still carried on by the house. 
The picture which we give above will show our 
readers that they have one of the finest stores for 
the purpose in the city. Over this they have 
just established an extensive and very beautiful 
reading-room for subscribers, where all the new 
works of the day, and a large collection of 
standard works, can be consulted by the ‘sub- 
scribers at all times, and books leased at the 
usual library rates of the city. This is an ad- 
mirable combination of business, and should en- 
sure to the enterprising proprietors an ample and 
— reward. We may add that the Flag and 

ictorial are always to be found on the counters 
of Messrs. Fetridge & Co.’s elegant and conve- 
nient establishment. 


PARABLE OF THE PEN AND THE SWORD. 

The pen and the sword strove for superiority, 
and the judges were divided. The men of learn- 
ing talked morals, and persuaded many; the 
men of arms were fierce, and compelled many to 
join their side. Both were left to settle their 
dispute in single combat. On one side, books 
rustled.in the libraries; on the other, arms rat- 
tled ‘in the arsenals.—Men looked on in hopé atid 
fear, waiting for the end. The pen; consecrated 
to truth, was notorious for falsehood. The stvord, 
a servant of God, was. stained with innocent 
blood. Both hoped for the aid of Heaven ; both 
found its wrath. The pen was weak, but quick, 
glib, well exercised, and very bold when once 

revoked. The sword was stern, implacable, 

ut less compact and subtle; so that on both 
sides the victory remained uncertain. At length 
the. common weal pronounced that both in turn 
should stand by her side, and bear with each 
other ; for that only is a happy country where the 
pen and sword are faithful servants—not where 
either governs by will or passion.—J. V. Andrea. 


FETRIDGE & 00'S PERIODICAL ARCADE, WASHINGTON AND STATE STREETS, BOSTON. n 


LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER. 

Below we present a portrait of this singular 
compound of cunning, shrewdness, imbecility, 
roguery and sarcasm, appending some few from 
among the many anecdotes tha: might be gather- 
ed to illustrate his peculiar character. He was 
born in Malden, near Boston, in the year 1743. 
He was bred to the leather-dressing. About the 
time of Dexter’s apprenticeship the secret of 


dressing skins after the fashion of leather brought 
from the Levant, called morocco leather, be- 
eame known to some of the craft in Charlestown, 
and for years they had the monopoly of the bu- 
siness. A great demand for the article for ladies’ 
shoes gave the initiated constant employment. 
On arriving at the age of twenty-one, Dexter 
commenced business for himself, and by indus- 
try, frugality and perseverance, soon became 


PORTRAIT OF LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER. 


- America, to kee 


* took all his own cash, wi 


thrifty and above board, and in a few years after 
the peace, could command several thousands of 
dollars in specie. His first lucky speculation 
was in’ buying up the old continental. money 
which, after the peace of 1783, was depreciated 
to almost nothing, and the securities issued by 
the State of Massachusetts, which had, for a 
while, kept public confidence in that quarter 
alive, but had now sunk to about two shillings 
and sixpence on the pound. John Hancock, 
vernor of the Commonwealth, and Thomas 
ssel, the most eminent merchant then in 
up the public confidence, 
would make purchases of these securities, un 
the amount was considerable. Dexter, finding 
his great neighbors doing something in stocks, 
th what his wife had, 
and in imitation purchased likewise. He proba- 
bly made better bargains than the magnates did. 
He bought in smaller quantities, and had better 
opportunities to make his purchases than they 
had. When Hamilton’s funding system went 
into operation, he was at once a wealthy med 


_ and leaving his mechanical business, A eae 


pretty largely in stocks, and to great advantage. 
At one time, Dexter’s passion was for horses ; 
and, with the assistance of his coachman, he was 
frequently. successful in obtaining a fine span for 
his carriage; but although he “kept a beantiful 
saddle horse, he seldom ventured to on 
horseback. He conceived a desire for the exhi- 
time t a pair of very ones, and for a 
while he heard tlie boys cry out: “ Huzza for 
Dexter’s horses!” but their admiration died 
away, and his love for cream-colored horses died 
with it. Unstable as the wind, he sold them for 
no other fault than that they would'not change 
color as his fancy changed. At another time a 
rigger of one of his vessels called upon him for 
a large quantity of stay stuff, when he rode-to . 
Salem and. Boston, and purchased up all the 
whale-bone to be found, and had it brought to 
Newburyport, and when his workmen law at 
him for his stupidity, he said: “Never mind.” 
In a short time it was found that he had monopo- 
lized the article, and could.eomman@, his own 

ice for it, This put him on a scent by which 

uently profited, for he would inquire if 

any article was scarce in the market, if -so, 
he would buy up all he could find, and not un- 
frequently raised the price of it to double or more. 
He made quite a speculation in opium at one 
time, in this way. It often happened that shrewd 
merchants were suspicious of selling him an ar- 
ticle, apprehensive that it was almost a sure sign 
that it was going to rise, although they could see. 
no reason for it. We might give other illustra- 
tions of his character did our space admit. 
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